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Here’s how this powerful, 
new dairy concentrate 
can cuf your costs 


A powerful new dairy concentrate, with a 
special high-protein combination, is making 
the profit picture brighter for dairymen. 
This new feed boosts profits because it steps 
up milk production and cuts out-of-pocket 
expense. Delivers full feeding power from 
your home-grown roughage and grain. 

This new concentrate — Larro SureMilk 
50 is a scientific blend of the highest- 
quality natural proteins with pure crystal- 
line urea, the modern source of protein ni- 
trogen. It packs 50% protein . . . double 
the amount in many other dairy concen- 
trates . up to 3 times more than regular 
dairy feeds 

in addition to its high protein level, 
SureMilk 50 contains a proven combination 
of cther essential milk-making nutrients. 
The result is a powerful dairy concentrate 
that meets feeding requirements safely, easi- 
ly and economically. 


More profits from roughage 


When mixed and fed as directed, SureMilk 
50 gives your cows a profitable level of 


health-promoting, energy-rich nutrients for 
top milk production. This exacting balance 
of nutrients multiplies the feeding value of 
your entire ration. Result: More milk... 
more profit from your home-grown feeds. 

The SureMilk 50 formula encourages ru- 
men activity ... helps rumen bacteria con- 
vert simple nitrogen materials into good 
quality, low-cost proteins. 

And, as an added benefit, it aids the 
production of important B vitamins. 


Less out-of-pocket cost 


Because SureMilk 50 contains 50% more 
protein than 32% dairy concentrates, it 
feeds further. You save on concentrate 
costs . . . you save on shipping and handling 
costs. 

As little as 80 lbs. of SureMilk 50 will 
balance 920 lbs. of grains in making a high- 
quality 12% dairy feed . . . 150 to 200 lbs. 
for a half-ton of 16% dairy feed. You save 
feed dollars by using your own home-grown 
grains and roughages more profitably. 


No mineral supplements needed 


What’s more, you don’t have to buy ad- 
ditional minerals. In fact, no mineral sup- 
plements are recommended because Sure- 
Milk 50 is formulated with Larromin — 
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General Mills’ special mineral blend. It 
supplies all the major and trace minera 
cows need for good health and high pre 
duction. And it saves the extra chores... 
and expense . . . of feeding additional min 
erals. Just feed the SureMilk 50 ration as 
directed — plus free-choice salt and water. 
You'll find the new SureMilk 50 adds up 
to a highly palatable dairy ration that 
boosts profits . . . because it increases mi 
production and cuts your feed bills. See yo 
local Larro SureFeed dealer. For his name 
and free SureMilk 50 folder, write, Dairy 
Department, Larro Feed Division . . . 


General Mills 


MINNEAPOLIS 1, MINNESOTA 
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New Jamesway Sani-Kool bulk tanks... 
lowest in height of any line in the industry 


New, low, 32” direct expansion tanks make 
milk handling chores far easier . . . pay for 
themselves out of extra income 


Your first glance shows you why Jamesway Sani-Kool Direct 
Expansion bulk tanks are the newest of them all . . . why hun- 
dreds of dairymen are installing them now. 

This compact stainless steel tank stands less than a yard- 
stick high . . . makes lifting, pouring, cleaning easier. Stainless 
steel serpentine coil cools milk fast . . . keeps it cool. 

These labor-saving, income-boosting Sani-Kool Direct Ex- 
pansion tanks, along with the Sani-Kool Ice Bank Coolers, are 
the latest additions to \the Jamesway Power Choring line. 

Choose now from sizes ranging from 150-gallon to 500-gallon 
capacity. Profit from Jamesway’s long-term warranty, de- 
pendable coast-to-coast service and a long list of extra value 
features. 


The most complete line of.bulk tanks . 
Jamesway Power Choring mechanizes your barn like your tractor mechanizes field work 








e Lowest line of tanks in the industry — only 32” high 
— for convenient pouring, easy cleaning. 


e All stainless steel serpentine coil for rapid cooling. 
Cools only one thing — milk. 


e All stainless steel — heavy gauge — inside and outside. 
Sanitary. Durable. 


e Rugged construction — built around heavy steel frame. 
Non-sagging, bulging, or flexing. Maintains calibration. 


e Direct gear driven agitator. Dry gears. No unsightly 
grease or oil to drip on center board. More sanitary. Remote 
electrical control panel out of child’s reach. 


e Can be cleaned with hottest water without danger of dam- 
age. Large radius corners — easier to clean. Complete drain- 
age. 

See your Jamesway dealer now, or send coupon to JAMES 

MFG. CO., care of your nearest division office 


. » 11 models to choose from 





POWER VENTILATION 


STANDARD STANCHION STALLS 





$243.00 down, $33.50 a month buys it. Soves 

“we te 2 hours of beck-breaking work daily. 
Jamesway Shuttie-Stroke Cleaner costs less to 
install, own ond mointain. Fits any bern. 








SILO. UNLOADER. $31.00 monthly 
$231.00 down, $31.00 a menthi Saves 200- 
hours o year. Twin-Boom, Level-Cut ac- 
tion skims silage off evenly —~ frozen of un- 
frozen. Handles any siloge without clogging. 


lew monthly poyments let you install auto 
matic ventilation. Boosts milk production by 
as much as 5%. Extends building and equip- 
ment life by vp to 20%. Heot-Dip galvanized 


I milk 
(number) 
Nome 


Route or Street Number 


Town . 


aaa 


Lever or individvally-operated models. Pienty 
of head room. Adjustable width. Choin at 
bottom, swivel top provides greater cow com- 
fort. Het-Dip gelvanized to last for longer 


Please send me complete information on the James- 
way Sani-Kool bulk tanks I’ve checked 
() Direct Expansion Coolers 


C1 Ice Bank Coolers 


cows 


State 


Clip and mail coupon te JAMES MFG. CO., Dept. HD-116, care 
of your nearest division office 
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COVER PICTURE 


The 1957 American Dairy Princess, Shari 
Lewis of Nebraska, got acquainted with many 
of the exhibitors at the International Dairy Show 
in Chicago. Here she is presenting ribbons to 
12-year-old Venson Hawkins, son of Mr. and 
Mrs. Guy Hawkins, Wartrace, — whose 7- 
year-old Jersey cow was ee tam pion of the 
4-H junior show at Chicago and later won third 
prize in the aged cow class of the National Jer- 


Agriculture as it is known in America, with its 

specialized production of high-quality crops and its 

highly organized system of marketing, dates from the time 
when railroads made it possible to reach the nationwide 
markets upon which that kind of agriculture depends. 


And today, modern railroads are basic in modern 
agriculture — basic in the gigantic job of moving your 
crops to market — basic in bringing you the variety 

and abundance of supplies and equipment which enable 


you to produce more and live better. 





That’s why it is important to you — and to all America — 
that our public policies should give equal treatment 
and opportunity to all forms of transportation. Then each 
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Washington 
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FARM INCOME UP NEARLY 2 PER CENT IN FIRST 9 MONTHS OF 
1956. REFLECTS A 4 PER CENT INCREASE IN VOLUME 
ALONG WITH LOWER PRICES. 





PRICES RECEIVED BY FARMERS DROP AGAIN. FROM MID-SEPTEM- 
BER TO MID-OCTOBER DECREASED 1 PER CENT, OR 2 
POINTS IN INDEX. IN SAME PERIOD LAST YEAR PRICES 
DROPPED 6 POINTS, OR ALMOST 2% PER CENT. HIGHER 
WAGE RATES OFFSET LOWER PRICES FOR FARM PRODUC- 
TION ITEMS. 





NATIONAL AVERAGE PRICE FOR MANUFACTURED MILK FOR OC- 
TOBER WAS $3.52 PER HUNDREDWEIGHT FOR 3.95 PER 
CENT BUTTERFAT, OR ABOUT 85 PER CENT OF PARITY. 








CONSUMERS PAID ABOUT 20 PER CENT MORE FOR FRESH MILK IN 
1955 THAN 1947, BUT PRICE RECEIVED BY FARMERS 
REMAINED ABOUT THE SAME, HIGHER PRICES DUE TO 
INCREASED MARKETING COSTS, 55 PER CENT OF PRICE 
PAID. BROKEN DOWN THEY INCLUDE 5 FOR HAULING, 

18 FOR PROCESSING AND BOTTLING, 23 FOR DISTRIBU- 
TION, 4 FOR MANAGEMENT COSTS, AND 5 FOR PROFITS. 





FOOD MARKETING COSTS CONTINUE UP. FARMERS' SHARE OF 
CONSUMERS' RETAIL FOOD DOLLAR FOR 1956 PROBABLY 
40 CENTS AS COMPARED TO 41 LAST YEAR, 43 IN 1954, 
45 IN 1955, 45 IN 1952, 48 IN 1951. 





MORE THAN 1 MILLION POUNDS NONFAT DRY MILK OFFERED FOR 
ANIMAL FEED USE BY DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE. 
MUST BE UNSUITABLE FOR HUMAN CONSUMPTION. SALES 
ON A BID BASIS. 





FARM REAL ESTATE VALUES INCREASED 1 PER CENT DURING 
MARCH, APRIL, MAY, AND JUNE 1956. SOME AREAS UP 
FROM 2 TO 4 PER CENT. 








~ - . 
In YOUR next issue! 
WE HAVE TO MILK MORE COWS... The third 


article in our famous Round Table series is by 
dairymen who have increased their herds. They 
tell, in their own words, why they added more 
cows, what is involved, and how it has affected 
their income. 

DAIRYING BEHIND THE IRON CURTAIN ... 
Here is a first-hand report on Russia’s primitive 
dairy program made by a man who spent 36 
days touring the U.S.S.R. 

THE MILK DISPENSER MAY ENTER THE HOME 
. « « This new piece of equipment is liked by 
Idaho housewives. Milk is colder; they never 
run out; and more milk is consumed. 

THERE’S SOMETHING ABOUT A COW SALE... 
The author describes what takes place in the 
sale pavilion before and during a sale. 

AND MANY MORE... 











Easy TO ORDER OR RENEW! 


HOARD'S DAIRYMAN [] New 
Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin [] Renewal 








| enclose $..___.. Please send me Hoard'’s Dairyman for _..._.._._ years. 
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SPECIALS 

3 years $2.00 - 5 years $3.00 (Reg. price 1 year $1.00) 


(CANADIAN: 1 Year—$2.00 — FOREIGN: 1 Year—$3.00) 
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How 
can I 
sanitize 
my 
utensils 
BEST? 


--.to avoid rejects 





...to prevent sour milk 


...to produce high 
quality fluid milk 


ANSWER — use Lo-Bax® chlorine bactericides, 
the time-tested sanitizing agents that give 
highly effective concentrations of chlorine for 
fast bacteria kills. 


Lo-Bax Special and LoBax-W (containing a 
wetting agent) dissolve quickly, providing the best in 
chlorine rinse solutions that keep all your dairy 
utensils and milking machine parts sanitary and 
germ-free. This complete protection means a bigger 
milk check for you at the end of every month! 


Find out how simple it is to get “Grade A insurance” 
for your milk... send for the informative, 
fully illustrated new booklet “How Can | Sanitize 


My Utensils Properly ?” 
— 


ee 
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- OLIN MATHIESON CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
] INDUSTRIAL CHEMICALS DIVISION BALTIMORE 3, MARYLAND | 
| MATHIESON ! 
I l 
1 — Please send me a copy of "How Can ! 
| Sanitize My Utensils Properly?” 
; i 
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1 NAME . 
! | 
1 ADDRESS t 
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Memo to 
Dairy 
Farmers 
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If you could pick the three best 
America to tell people 
a story about your business or its 
product, chances are good you'd 
LIFE Magazine, Reader’s 
and a big television show. 


places in 


select 
I izest 
* . . 


That's what many of our leading 
business firms do. And, of course, 


that’s what dairy farmers also 
are doing through their Ameri- 
can Dairy Association. 

> a ] 
Starting in 1957, dairy farmers 
begin their biggest advertising 
program yet for fluid milk. 
LIFE, Disneyland and Reader's 
Digest are going to “hit the 


road” for dairy farmers to tell 
the Association's new story about 
milk to many, many, many mil- 
ions people 


* 7 > 


lHiow many? Well, LIFE is read 
by one of every four people in 
America. Reader's Digest by 
one of every three people. And 
Jisneyland, during peak viewing 
seasons, is viewed by more than 
one of every two people who own 
TV sets. 


4 . > 


Any good salesman will tell you, 
“You've got to make calls to get 
results."" In 1957, American Dairy 
Association makes “more calls” 
than ever before to get more 
sales for fluid milk 


Every week in 1957, in print or 


on TV, your Association tells 
people you never outgrow your 
need for milk...drink 3 glasses 
every day 

. >. * 
The Association program must 


sell customers for dairy foods 
every day, year-in, year-out. You 
help sell when you join. 


> . . 
Just as selling is continuous, so 
is the year around set aside of 
2¢ per hundredweight of milk or 
4%¢ per pound of butterfat mar- 
keted 


. . * 


No dairy farmer invests in the 
program against his will. Work- 
ing together, dairy farmers share 
voluntarily the responsibility for 
building stronger markets for 
dairy foods. 


Your Road to Sales 


American Diairy 
Association 


20 North Wacker Drive 
Chicago 6, Illinois 








Opinions, Brickbats, Bouquets 





These columns are open to the readers of Hoard’s Dairyman for the 
expression of their opinion on any subject, whether radical or conserva- 


tive. destructive or constructive, 


wise or foolish, critical or commendatory. 
ressed 


Hoard’s Dairyman assumes no responsibility for opinions exp > 


Why not change? 


In recent issues I have read sev- 
eral articles by individuals who 
have attempted to illustrate that 
a dairy farm business is less de- 
sirable than a job in industry. The 
primary reasons being, low income, 
insecurity, and being at the mercy 
of Mother Nature. 

I am one who does not subscribe 
to this line of thinking. Even with 
low prices of the products we sell 
and high costs of the items we are 
forced to purchase, it is still quite 
possible for an efficient farmer to 
realize a profit and maintain an 
adequate family income. 

I admit that the “take home” 
pay of a job in industry is very 
attractive, but if one analyzes the 
monthly expenditures of this fami- 
ly, I am sure that the sum remain- 
ing for savings is quite meager. 
Sure, they buy new cars and house- 
hold goods and live “high on the 
hog”, so to speak. The majority of 
these items are purchased on the 
installment plan at the expense of 
their present and future savings. 
Now a farmer is more or less 
forced to be conservative, due to 
the big demand for investment cap- 
ital in the farm business. This is 
not an undesirable trait as far as 
I am concerned. I once heard that 
“a farmer is the only individual 
that can lose money all his life, die 
and leave a large fortune.” 

There are far more benefits in 
farming than just monetary bene- 
fits. Personal satisfaction and pride 
in a job well done, far outranks 
wealth. 

If an individual dislikes the busi- 
ness of farming, there are numer- 
ous opportunities in industry for 
him. He would definitely be better 
off to make the change now while 
farm real estate is at an all-time 
high. Therefore, I say “Don't bitch, 
switch.” 


Texas K. J. JOHNSON 


The peace of soil 


Why is it that in most men’s 
lives there comes the urge to spend 
some or the rest of his days in the 


country? Look at the countless 
middle-aged and elderly business- 
men, engineers, doctors, industrial 


workers who own land, whether it 
be an acre or a ranch. It has been 
part of a pattern in the lives of 


great men; namely, Washington, 
Jefferson, duPont, Pabst, Eisen- 
hower. 


Is it that farming provides a key 
to a better understanding of this 
universe? Do they get tired of 
what they are doing and long for 
the hope of regaining? Maybe the 
capacity to dream—dreams—again, 
that elusive something which all 
their gold fails to buy back once 
they have lost it. 

When we are young we all see a 
vision but nearly always along the 
path of life it fades or we lose it. 
Some of us recover it in the peace 
of soil. 

We know to some men it is a new 
life, a useful life in which they 
have been able to make a contri- 
bution not forgotten the first day 
efter the funeral. 

To others it may be tilling the 
flowers on the window sill, a fic- 
tional life farming from a rocking 
chair. 


To the real farmer he must be 
happy and live close to the soil 
and his stock. He knows the hard- 
ships as well as the joys, takes 
pride in raising good things, and 
gets satisfaction in what he pro- 
duces from the soil that was given 
him to use well. 

A good farmer is the only one 
who belongs on the farm for he 
always knows where he is going, 
a builder, a conservationist, and 
when he leaves he will have made 
a better path for his fellowman 
who comes after him. 

Iowa Ray HJERLEID 


The forgotten man 


In these times of much interest 
in the welfare of the farmer and 
the unemployed factory worker 
there seems to be one segment of 
the population in this beloved land 
of the free that is being forgotten, 
the farm worker or “hired man.” 

He receives no government sub- 
sidies and is not provided with un- 
employment compensation. Perhaps 
this is the American way. He is a 
minority voter. 

Now the $64 question is: What 
happens to him if he becomes un- 
employed or is unable to provide a 
respectable standard of living for 
himself and family? 

With the deepest heartfelt sym- 
pathy for the poor farmer and un- 
fortunate unemployed union factory 
worker but, if we are all Ameri- 
cans, why not give us all a break? 

From a long time “hired man.” 

Michigan Feurx W. HaABRICK 


Must be a realist 


I would like to give a few more 
facts about the artificiai breeding 
controversy that were not brought 
out. In regard to nature’s law, my 
opinion is that nature’s law is for 
everything to live, reproduce, and 
die a natural death and, in mam- 
mals, to suckle their young. Man, 
by laws, customs, and moral codes, 
at times more or less thwarts na- 
ture’s laws in his own species. 

To anyone who thinks artificial 
insemination is revolting I would 
suggest that they visit a slaughter- 
house and see the entire process of 
slaughtering to cutting up the car- 
cass. Also the trapping of fur-bear- 
ing animals, and the sportsman out 
hunting. Further, talk to an ex- 
service man about war when man 
slaughters his own kind. 
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Mr. McCleod referred to a bull 
as a vicious, dangerous animal. He 
really could have said more, that 
we occasionally read in the news 
about somebody being gored by a 
bull which, before artificial breed- 
ing, was a fairly common cause of 
death among farmers. 

Summing it all up, a farmer 
must be a realist and not a senti- 
mentalist. Further, I wish to say 
I agree fully with both Mr. Simp- 
son and Mr. Harris. 


Wisconsin Ray H. LerrH 


For little farmer 


I just had to write and have my 
say about the lady who makes so 
much fuss about artificial breeding. 
It is a blessing we have artificial 
breeding. First, there have been a 
lot of people killed by bulls. Sec- 
ondly, it is a wonderful thing for 
the man who has only a few cows. 

And it is a wonderful chance for 
us little farmers to get the best 
calves. I know, as I bought a Jer- 
sey cow six years ago. Now I 
have three lovely Jersey heifers 
from this Jersey; they are the best. 

I would like to ask the lady if 
she ever nursed her own babies. 
That is what I call awful, when 
mothers can nurse a baby and 
won't because it might ruin their 
shape. 

Artificial breeding doesn’t keep a 
cow from feeding her calf. So, why 
would it be wrong to breed a mod- 
ern and clean way? I better stop; 
I could say a lot more but had 
better not. 

Mrs. BarBara T. PARSONS 

Michigan 


Like a partner 


I would like to comment on the 
letter “Where are the dependable 
farm hands?” I have been a dairy 
farmer for 50 years and have lived 
on the same farm that my grand- 
father bought in 1848. It is now 
operated by my son. He is the 
fourth generation. I feel, therefore, 
that I know something about the 
hired help problem. 

It is hard to get competent help. 
We can only keep our help a num- 
ber of years. We give house rent 
with garden, milk, fuel, every third 
Sunday off from Saturday night un- 
til Monday morning, and a week’s 
vacation with pay after a man has 
worked a year. We treat our help 
with respect and expect them to 
take an interest in the farm. 

You young men from Indiana and 
Ohio had better come east to Ver- 
mont where the foliage is superb, 
maple syrup the finest anyone can 
find. We will treat you like a 
partner in our business. 

Tue PaLtMerR HOMESTEAD 

Vermont 
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FOR FEEDS THAT PROVIDE 
more milk-making power 
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Urea is a natural for low-cost production of milk. 
PROCADIAN* Urea is a concentrated, economical, quick 
source of protein for dairy cows and other ruminant animals. 
High-quality, balanced feeds containing Urea provide all the 
essential nutrients to make milk, and help speed rumen ac- 
tivity to enable your animals to get more feed value out of 
roughage. 

Many natural feedstuffs, such as oats, alfalfa and oilmeals, 
have always contained some Urea as a part of their protein. 
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When your feed manufacturer uses PROCADIAN Urea along 
with good oilmeals, vitamins, minerals and high-energy feed- 
stuffs to build balanced concentrates, you get an additional 
source of this economical protein to help build milk profits. 
For quality at low cost, look for Urea on your feed tag. 


NITROGEN DIVISION Allied Chemical & Dye Corporation 


New York 6, N. Y. © Hopewell, Va. © Ironton, Ohio © Omaha 7, Neb. ¢ Columbia, Mo. 
Indianapolis 20, Ind. ¢ Kalamazoo, Mich. ©¢ St. Paul 4, Minn. © Raleigh, N. C. 
Columbia 1,5. C. © Atlanta 3,Ga. © San Francisco 4, Cal. © Los Angeles 5, Cal. 


*Trade-mark 


PROCADIAN UREA FEES 


The quick source of protein in mixed feeds 
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AT WORK, 5:30 A.M. Rouse out your Ford 


and let it show you how it can earn its keep. 


No need to pamper it either; a 10-million-truck 
study shows Ford Trucks last longer than any 
other leading make. 


Sunup to sundown 


ROD TRUCKS CosT less !/ 


( hes THING about farm life—it’s no job for a 
lazy man. And it’s no job for a lazy truck, either. 
Trucks have to be on the go, earning their way 
all day long. That’s why Ford Trucks have al- 
ways been such farm favorites. 


Independent life insurance experts have 
proved that Ford Trucks last longer. You don’t 
have to pay more for this durability, either, 
because Ford’s initial cost is low . . . resale 
value is high. Mile after mile, day in, day out, 


STILL AT WORK, 6:25 P.M.—and it doesn’t 
matter what model you own, your Ford seldom 
needs a breather. The big truck fleets buy more 
Fords than any other make—evidence of Ford’s 
sure-fire reliability. 


on every job 


Ford Trucks give the farmer a better return 
on his investment. 

And when it comes to operating costs, a Ford 
is designed to give you top gas and oil economy, 
less engine wear, less repairs with Ford-pioneered 
Short Stroke engines. Only Ford offers Short 
Stroke design in every truck, in every engine— 
V-8 or Six. 

If you want a truck that pays its own way, 
every way, see your Ford Dealer. 


8-FT. PICKUP offers up to 19 cu. ft. more loadspace than any other 
14-tonner. Popular 614-ft. model has big 45 cu. ft. capacity. Both are 
great for family use, with car-like comfort, easy handling and parking. 
Exclusive Lifeguard safety features, too, for your added protection. 
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FORD euens, LAST LONGER 


Using latest registration data on 10,502,351 trucks, life insurance experts prove Ford Trucks last longer! 
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How much 
roughage 
can we feed? 


Tests show that if large amounts 
of high-quality roughage replace 
some of the grain recommended for 
cattle, production will not suffer. 


by A. D. Pradt 


adopted it would be necessary to make 

greater use of grasses and legumes than 
has been true in the past. If such were the 
case, could all this forage be used? 

Here are a few examples of how 
roughage could be used: 

J. W. Hibbs and H. R. Conrad of the Ohio 
Agricultural Experiment Station have dem- 
onstrated that dairy calves can be raised 
successfully on a high-roughage program with 
limited whole milk. Their calves have made 
satisfactory growth when eating 2 pounds 
of hay for each pound of grain. Such calves 
make normal gain and reach 6 months of 
age in very cesirable physical condition at 
about two-thirds the cost of the dry starter 
system usually followed by dairymen. 

One Wayne County, Ohio dairyman feeds 


|: GRASSLAND farming were generally 


more 


no grain to his Holstein heifers after 6 
months of age and none to his milking 
herd. This herd averaged 10,000 pounds of 


milk without grain feeding. 

A prominent Ohio Jersey breeder feeds a 
high proportion of high-quality, early-cut 
grass hay to his calves up to 5 months of 
age after which no grain is fed until calving 
at 21 to 22 months of age. His heifers ar- 
rive at their early calving age at desirable 
size and in good condition. Furthermore, he 
maintains a high average herd production. 

United States Department of Agriculture 
scientists conducted an experiment in the 
Huntley, Montana station herd. In this ex- 
periment cows on bright green, early-cut 
alfalfa produced 80 per cent as much milk 
as cows fed the same alfalfa plus a liberal 
amount of grain. Where grain is scarce, hay 
plentiful, and freight on both commodities 
high, little grain should be fed. 

An experiment is in progress at the Bel- 
mont County Experiment Farm in Ohio in 
which two levels of grain feeding are being 
tested. The herd was divided as equally as 
possible with respect to age, size, and past 
production. Cows of both groups were fed 24 
pounds of silage daily. Cows of the liberally- 
fed group were given 4 pounds of grain 
daily when dry and up to a maximum of 15 
pounds at 40 or more pounds of actual Jer- 
sey milk. The limited group received 2 pounds 
of grain when dry and up to a maximum of 


The author is associate professor of dairy science at 
the Ohio Agricultural Experiment Station, Wooster 








AS MUCH AS 114 POUNDS of grass silage was eaten in one day by one 


Holstein cow while on experiment. 


11 pounds. Both groups were fed as much 
hay as they would eat. 

Two-year-olds produced more on liberal 
grain feeding, probably because they had 
not yet developed maximum capacity for 
roughage. After the first year, the cows on 
limited grain produced more than the other 
group. About 40 lactations have been com- 
pleted on each level of grain feeding, some 
cows having completed 5 lactations. 

Emphasis is being placed on the lower 
cost of production rather than on greater 
milk production. The energy of 40 per cent 
of the grain ration was replaced by feeding 
additional hay without sacrificing production 
and at a lower cost. 

Jersey cows in late stages of lactation 
at our Wooster pasture research farm ate 70 
pounds of grass-legume silage, 7 pounds of 
hay, and 4 pounds of grain mix. When 
changed to corn silage, they ate 80 pounds of 
silage, but less hay. 

On another experiment, a 1,450-pound Hol- 
stein cow ate 114 pounds of grass-legume 
silage, 12 pounds of hay, and 10 pounds of 
grain in 1 day. Over a period of 75 days, 
this cow ate an average of 98 pounds of 
grass-legume silage daily in addition to the 
12 pounds of hay and 10 pounds of grain. 


Did not lose flesh ... 


During the past winter 28 Jersey cows and 
8 bred heifers at our pasture research farm 
ate 190 tons of silage and 45 tons of hay. 
On a dry matter basis this would be an 
equivalent of more than 2.5 tons of hay for 
cows that average about 800 pounds in 
weight. At no time prior to calving were 
these cows fed more than 4 pounds of grain 
daily. However, they calved in a high con- 
dition of flesh. 

These examples show that dairy animals 
produce well and also maintain good condi- 
tion when fed roughage at levels consider- 
ably above those commonly employed. 

Now let us examine the effects of heavy 
roughage feeding on the cost of the total 
ration. The Jersey cows in the last example 
were getting 2.8 pounds protein daily from 
silage and hay, enough for maintenance and 
45 pounds of 5 per cent milk. The protein 
of 10 pounds of grain with 10 per cent di- 
gestible protein would be adequate for an 


She averaged 98 lbs. daily for 75 days. 


additional 20 pounds, or 65 pounds total 
milk. Only in exceptional cases, then, would 
a protein concentrate need be used in the 
grain mix to supplement good roughage. 

The more recent facts gleaned from di- 
gestion trial work indicate that ruminants, 
through bacteria and protozoa, can convert 
plant protein and even non-protein nitrogen 
to protein suitable for their use. For this 
reason, ruminants may be fed more econom- 
ically than non-ruminants which must have 
more of the so-called ‘“essential’’ amino acids 
preformed in their ration. 


Roughage nutrients cost less . . . 

Under usual price relationships digestible 
nutrients from roughages cost much less 
than from grain. Since hays yield about 50 
per cent digestible nutrients and mixed 
grains about 75 per cent, there would be a 
saving of about one-third on roughage nutri- 
ents that are substituted for grain nutrients, 
if the price of grain is double that of hay. 

In other words, 100 pounds of digestible 
nutrients from hay can usually be purchased 
in Ohio for the same cost as 75 pounds from 
mixed grains. With the prices of hay at $30 
and of grain at $75, digestible nutrients 
from hay would cost 3 cents per pound and 


from grain, 5 cents per pound. 


Quality must be high... 

Th. writer wishes to emphasize that the 
quality of the hay must be high enough so 
that the cow will eat enough to yield the 
amount of energy necessary for her use. If 
the roughage quality is low or even fair, the 
consumption may be too low to permit high 
production. Under such conditions, additional 
grain would be required to furnish the nec- 
milk 


essary amount of energy to maintain 
flow. 

The data cited from the Belmont County 
Farm show that milk production does not 
suffer when about two-thirds of the amount 


of grain called for by Morrison’s standard is 
fed, provided the roughage is of high quality. 
These data do not show how little grain may 
be fed without reducing milk flow. Such in- 
formation is needed. 

An abundance of No. 1 hay and silage of 
equal quality will definitely lower the cost 
of milk production. THE END 
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Farm Flashes... 


and research notes for the dairyman 


CLIPPING IMPROVES 
MILK QUALITY 


Now that the milking herd will be kept 
inside much of the time, a good job of clip- 
ping will help considerably in producing 
high-quality milk. 

It has been shown many times that clip- 





—— 


in milk. In 


reduces sediment 
addition, it is a time-saver when it comes to 
preparing cows for milking. 

A number of milk markets require clipping 


ping greatly 


of flanks, udders, and tails of dairy cows. 
Even when it is not required, it is a good 
management practice. 

It has also been shown that clipped cows 
are more comfortable since short hair makes 
it more difficult for lice to gain a foothold. 
As a result, cows produce more milk when 


they are clipped. 

Now is a good time to do the first clip- 
ping, and a second clipping should be given 
when the hair grows out, which should occur 
around the first part of February. 


PREVENT OIL PAINTS 
FROM MOLDING 


Some paints with an oil or gum base are 
likely to mold if used in moist locations. 

A University of Illinois engineer says that 
paints produced especially for use in such 
places as basements usually do not contain 
these mold-encouraging materials. 

To prevent mold, you can use anti-fungus 
materials in basement paint. You may also 
be able to cure some of the causes of the 
trouble. Using a fan or a commercial or 
homemade dehumidifier should help. 

You can buy mold inhibitors to put in 
paint for basement use. Recommended in- 
hibitors contain a 1 per cent solution of 
sodium pentachlorphonate. Less effective are 
bicarbonate of soda or borax solutions. 


CLEAN UP DEBRIS 
IN GARDEN 


“Cleaning up” the garden plot this fall 
will mean less disease problems next year. 

A Wisconsin plant disease specialist says 
many bacteria and fungi organisms will live 
all winter in the soil and in old leaves, 
stems, roots, and weeds that are allowed to 
remain on the soil surface. 

That means, leave the soil as bare and 
free of crop debris as possible. For example, 
get rid of all old potato and tomato vines. 
Several diseases will live during the cold 
months in that material. 

Don’t leave any tubers in the ground, es- 
pecially where potatoes will be grown on the 
same soil next year. These old potatoes are 
apt to harbor late blight organisms. 


Seasonal reminders 
JERE Re ee cee 


a 
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Many flowers in home gardens are suscep- 
tible to leaf spots, mildew, rusts, and wilts, 
so get rid of all of the dried up leaves and 
stems from these plants this fall. 

One way to get rid of this debris is to 
rake it up and burn it. Or, you can put the 
old plant material in a compost pile, and 
after it has had a chance to become broken 
down and composted, put it back on the 
garden area. 

Plow or spade the garden this fall to 
cover any plant material that might other- 
wise be left on the surface so decomposition 
can start immediately. 

Finally, plan to rotate garden crops wher- 
ever possible. That will help prevent a par- 
ticular disease organism from building up in 
any one garden spot. 


SELL SCRAP 
IRON NOW 


There has never been a better time to col- 
lect farm scrap. Prices have been mounting; 
in October they were as high as $69 a ton 
delivered to steel mills. 

Even though the farm price has to be 
considerably below this figure because of the 
cost of grading, cutting, baling, and hauling, 
it still offers an opportunity for raising 
money from abandoned farm machinery. 

F.F.A. chapters, 4-H clubs, churches, and 
service clubs are finding that scrap collec- 
tions are a good money-raising medium. 

Steel mills normally use about one-half 
pig iron for their blast furnaces and half 
scrap. Much of this scrap comes from farms. 

If collecting or delivering a quantity of 
scrap, it pays to inquire about sorting for 
requirements. Scrap which must be baled, 
like wire, steel sheets, drums or cans, should 
be sold separately from heavy scrap. 

It may also pay to shop around with scrap 
dealers for the top price, particularly since 
the market is in a state of flux. 


“FENCE OUT” 
POULTRY DISEASES 


Here is an eight-point program for prevent- 
ing and controlling poultry ailments, outlined 
by a University of Wisconsin veterinarian: 

1. Practice sanitation. Do whatever you 
can to keep the hen house and surrounding 
area clean and free from infection. 

2. Keep a closed flock wherever possible. 
If new stock must be introduced for breed- 
ing purposes, try to limit it to hatching eggs 
or baby chicks—but nothing older. 

3. If you must buy older birds, quarantine 
them for several weeks after they are 
brought into the flock. 

4. Isolate immediately any bird or birds 
showing signs of disease or other disorders. 
You might be able to stop an infectious dis- 
ease before it takes hold. 

5. Use vaccination wherever it is recom- 
mended by your local veterinarian, but don’t 
depend upon vaccines alone for control. Most 
vaccines have a few shortcomings. 

6. Feed antibiotics at high levels only 
when a diagnosed disease condition exists, 
and then only for four or five days at high- 
level feeding. If there isn’t any improve- 
ment in that time, feeding more antibiotics 
won't do any good. Difficult problems may 
arise with long-period high-level administra- 
tion of antibiotics. 
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7. Keep up-to-date on feeding. Make sure 
the birds get as much of each kind of feed 
needed to maintain good body health. 

8. Watch for ways to improve disease- 
resistance in birds by better breeding. Some 
diseases may be inherited, while birds can 
inherit susceptibility to others. 


WINTER RYE 
MORE POPULAR 


An Illinois agronomist says that winter 
rye is the “roughest, toughest cereal crop of 
them all.” Winter rye acreage in Illinois has 
steadily increased since 1951. In addition to 
its hardiness, there are other reasons for this 
sudden interest in an age-old crop: 

1. Wheat and corn acreage allotments have 
freed more land. 

2. More rye is being used for pasture and 
forage. 

3. Rye is being interseeded as a winter 
cover and as a green manure crop in corn 
and soybeans, both before and after harvest. 

It will grow well on poorer soil, on drier 
soil, and in colder weather than any of the 
other grains. It will grow in sandy soil or 
soil that is low in fertility where other 
grains may fail completely. On good soils, 
it yields about two-thirds as much as wheat. 

You can fertilize rye, but you will be put- 
ting your money to more profitable work if 
you apply the fertilizer to wheat and other 
small grains. Seeding rate for rye is five to 
six pecks an acre in Illinois. It can be sown 
all the way up into November, and a good 
seedbed is not necessary. 


WATCH FOR 
BARN HAZARDS 


With so much of the winter farm chore 
activity centered around the barn, it becomes 
a natural place for bad accidents. A few 
simple precautions can save the time, money, 
and pain that accompany accidents. 

Loose objects that can fall on you or trip 
you into a fall; stumbling blocks, such as 
high door sills, jogs in floor levels, weak or 
“springy” boards; anything you can trip 


over, should be removed. 
Alleyways and work areas are no place 
tools, bushel baskets, 


for feed, forks, etc. 





Do not work in the dark. See that bad cor- 
ners and work areas are properly lighted. 

The safest way to go up and down the 
haymow is by means of a sound stairway 
equipped with a handrail. Feed chutes 
should be separate from stairs and they 
should have high-level guards around them 
in the mow. 

Ladders should stick above the loft floor 
level so they can be seen and used safely, 
and the ladders should have stout rungs out 
away from walls so there is footing. 
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MEASURING IN POUNDS to get the correct 
amount of milk. When tank is mounted on a 
scale, as shown, only net milk weight is shown, 


MOARES DAIRYMAN 





TWO DEVICES used to aid in installing the 
bulk tank in a level position are the plumb bob 


shown on right and the “bull’s-eye” on the left. 
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CONCRETE MOUNDS 
of each leg of tank prevent movement of tank 


after being correctly installed and calibrated. 


Is your bulk tank accurate? 


Make sure your tank is kept level on a solid floor. If 
one end of the tank is raised or lowered as little as 
1/8 of an inch, there will be an error of about 1 gallon. 


by Allen K. Gillette and Carl W. Hall 


HE measuring of milk quantity in the 
> bulk tank presents a number of prob- 

lems which were not present under the 
“can” system of handling milk. The measur- 
ing process is now transferred from the 
plant to the milk house, and each bulk tank 
is a measuring unit. 

With the can system, the measuring of all 
the milk is performed at the plant. The 
accuracy with which the milk quantity is 
determined depends only on the accuracy of 
the plant apparatus. 

Under the bulk system, however, the dif- 
ference in tanks, and conditions of installa- 
tion and use, at each farm, have created 
problems. They must be resolved if the tank 
is to be a dependable and accurate measur- 
ing device. 

With each bulk tank, equipment for deter- 
mining the amount of milk is necessary. The 
devices currently being used with bulk tanks 
to measure milk quantity are: 

Scale. 

. Surface gauge. 

. Gauge rod (dip-stick). 

4. Meter (development stage). 


wnNnr 


Use scale under tank ... 


A measuring device recently introduced 
and in limited use is a tank and scale unit. 
The scale is a modification of the familiar 
platform scale, and is used to weigh, in 
pounds, the contents of the tank. The scale 
is balanced to include the tare weight of the 
tank. In addition, a control panel device is 
used with this system to evacuate the re- 
frigerant from the evaporator coils so that 
only the net weight of the milk in the tank 
is measured. 

It is important to note that with this unit 
no conversion is needed from “rod” reading 
to gallons, and eventually to pounds at the 
plant; milk is measured directly in pounds. 

The surface gauge is a liquid measuring 
device which has a graduated member, 
usually with 1/32-inch divisions, designed to 


The authors are members of the agricultural engineer- 
ing staff at Michigan State University. 





be mounted in a bracket and lowered from 
above until its tip comes into contact with 
the liquid surface. The reading is made on 
the graduated scale by means of a stationary 
indicator on the bracket. 

A surface gauge currently available, and 
used by several manufacturers, is a cylin- 
drical plastic tube enclosing a graduated 
scale and- having two sharp metal prongs at 
the lower end. One of the prongs is about 
1/64 inch lower than the other. By means 
of an electrical connection to the gauge, one- 
half of a neon lamp glows when just the 
lower point is in contact with the milk sur- 
face. If both halves of the lamp glow it is 
an indication that both prongs are in contact 
with the milk and the tube is raised until 
just one prong is touching the milk before 
the reading is taken. The gauge reading is 
then translated into a gallonage reading by 
reference to a chart which was prepared 
when the tank was “gauged” or calibrated. 


Dip-stick most common... 


The gauge rod (often referred to as a 
graduated rod, or “dip-stick”) is designed to 
be lowered into the milk until it rests firmly 
on a bracket or other suitable support. The 
rod, when seated, is in a vertical position. 
One face of the rod is graduated, usually in 
1/32-inch or 1/16-inch divisions, and the 
graduations are suitably marked for identi- 
fication. 

With the gauge rod in the lowered (seat- 
ed) position, the indication of milk level is 
the line where the milk surface crosses the 
graduated face of the rod. The reading is 
taken by removing the rod from the tank 
and using this reading to determine the gal- 
lonage on a conversion chart. 


How to calibrate .. . 


There are two operations performed to 
prepare the bulk tank for use as a measur- 
ing unit: (1) calibrating, or gauging, and 
(2) chart preparation. 

The calibration process may be performed 
at the factory or after the tank is set in 


the milk house. The purpose of this opera- 
tion is to secure data which will be used to 
prepare a conversion chart. 

The calibration operation is performed as 
follows: 

With the tank in tiie proper position, 5 or 
10 gallons of water are added, using a con- 
tainer which is constructed and checked to 
deliver an exact amount of liquid. After each 
batch of water is added, a reading is taken 
on the graduated measuring rod and the 
reading recorded. This process is repeated 
until the tank is full. 

Data are thus available, ‘consisting of a 
series of even 5 or 10 gallon values and cor- 
responding rod readings, to prepare a con- 
version chart. Then, by using these data, 
gallonage values for each graduation on the 
measuring rod are calculated and entered on 
the chart. This chart is then a part of the 
tank unit and is used each time the milk is 
measured to convert rod reading to gallons. 

There have been a few cases of faulty 
calibration and inaccurate chart preparation, 
but these cases have been infrequent and are 
becoming even less frequent as the factories 
have gained experience and developed auto- 
matic, precision calibrating apparatus. As- 
suming the calibrating and chart prepara- 
tion operations to be accurate, then the 
causes of inaccurate milk quantity measure- 
ment may be listed. 


Causes for inaccuracies . . . 


1. Failure to install tank in the same plane 
or level that it was when factory calibrated. 

2. Failure to maintain the tank in position 
after it is calibrated and properly installed. 

3. Improper reading of the measuring de- 
vice during installation and every day use. 

The causes of inaccuracies listed above, 
and the discussion of them following will be 
limited to those inaccuracies associated with 
tanks using the graduated rod or surface 
gauge type measuring device. 

Most of the tanks in use at the present 
time have the measuring rod at one end of 
the tank, although (Turn to page 1146) 
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“How we use our records’ 


These dairymen, whose herds are on test, tell how their 
records are kept, which are most important, and how they 
cull their herds, in the secord of our Round Table series. 


What records do you keep on your herd? 


Elmer B. Stoltzfus, Pennsylvania: Our herd is 
ym D.H.LA, and H.LR. test. We record calving 
dates, heat periods, and dates cows are due to 


freshen. These are important so we know when 
1 cow should be bred and when they are to be 
dried off. Fresh cows, or cows producing at a 
high level, are checked regularly for acetonemia 
or any abnormal conditions. Calves are sketched 
for identification or registration. We also keep 
farm accounts 


Lloyd Bacon, Missouri: D.H.1.A., H.LR., breed- 
ing, and health 
Burton M. Davisson, 
milk weights, breeding 
H.ILR, testing records, annual T. B. and, Bang’s 
test records, calfhood Bang’s vaccination rec- 
ords, and our own accounting records. 
W. J. Montgomery, Tennessee: Record of 
Merit, D.H.LA., breeding and health records. 
Paul Daniels, Ohio: We keep daily milk 
weights, breeding records, health records (ac- 
credited for T. B. and Bang’s), test on both 
D.H.LA. and H.LR,. We keep a daily diary and, 
of course, all farm records for “Uncle Sam.” 
K. R. Myatt, North Carolina: H.LR. records 
are kept, but no daily milk weights. We keep 
complete breeding records, such as the day cow 
is served, date due, and sex of calf. We also 


records 
West Virginia: Daily 
records D.H.LA. and 


keep health records, test annually for Bang’s 
disease, and have had no reactors. The herd 
is U. S. approved. 


Neil Short, Missouri: All breeding dates, fresh- 
ening dates, dry dates, name of sire used, and 
sex of calf. Milk is weighed on each cow now 
and then, and I check milk weights each day 
vn the whole herd. I'm a member of the Chris- 
tian County D.H.LA. No health records are 
kept, although a close watch is kept on the herd. 


Which of these are most important to you? 


Stoltzfus: D.H.J.A. records are for our own 
use, H.1.R. records are to raise the value of 
cattle sold as breeding stock. Farm records are 
also very necessary for income tax purposes 
Since we farm for a living, each animal must 
show a profit. One can’t pay for keeping an- 


other, as often happens if no records are kept. 
haven't 


Bacon: D.H.LA., for if you produc- 





ELMER STOLTZFUS LLOYD BACON 
Pennsylvania Missouri 
His 40-cow registered Milks 60 Holsteins 


Holstein herd aver- that averaged 520 Ibs. 
aged 467 Ibs. fat last fat. Farms over 500 
year. Farms 150 acres. acres, 400 in crops 


tion, you surely can’t pay the bills. 

Davisson: Breeding records, D.H.1.A. records, 
and accounting records in the order named. 
They tell you where you are starting, what you 
are doing, and where you are going. 

Montgomery: D.H.LA. because it gives a com- 


plete record individually and as a whole. 
Daniels: We wouldn't want to pick any one 
as most important. As long as we milk cows 


and breed purebred Jerseys, we believe that 
all these records are necessary. 

Myatt: Our H.1.R. records because they give 
us complete pedigrees and production records 
for our future breeding program. The health 
of the herd is very important since you must 
have a healthy herd for top production, Also, 
we get a yearly lactation certificate from the 
American Jersey Cattle Club. 

Short: D.H.1.A. because it includes all records 
and does a good job. 


How are these records kept? 


Stoltzfus: D.H.LA. and H.LR. testing are done 
by an employed tester. The D.H.LA. book is 
left in our possession, while H.I.R. records are 
kept by the University of Pennsylvania and the 
Holstein-Friesian Association. Various members 
of the family keep the farm records. One 
sketches all animals for registration; one takes 
care of all breeding dates; another keeps a rec- 
ord of all farm products soid. 

Bacon: Our D.H.LA. tester comes once a 
month. We have an office and file cabinet which 
my wife keeps. 

Davisson: Daily milk weights are kept on 
Hoard’s Dairyman milk weight sheets at the 
farm, breeding records are in a permanent book 
at the farm, and D.H.LA. records are kept at 
the farm in a standard herd book. T. B. and 
Bang’s, calfhood vaccination, and accounting 
records are kept in the files at the office. 

Montgomery: D.H.I.A. and Record of Merit 
records are kept by the hired tester. I keep the 
other farm records. All data on cows are kept 
in a farm record book on the farm, posted each 
month by the tester, Other farm records are 
kept in a farm record book at home. 

Daniels: The daily records are kept in the 
barn, except for the daily farm accounts which 





PAUL DANIELS 


Ohie 


BURTON DAVISSON 
West Virginia 


200 - acre He 

farm, with 40 Guern- tered 
seys that produce average 
about 400 Ibs. of fat. 400 Ibs. 


milks 20 regis- 
Jerseys that 
more ._ than 

of butterfat. 


Operates a 


are entered in our farm account book once a 
month by one of our daughters. The receipts 
are all filed. 

Myatt: We keep our own records for the farm 
and herd management. The cow tester keeps 
production records and they are recorded with 
the American Jersey Cattle Club. We use our 
own system of accounting. 

Short: I keep the breeding records, freshening 
dates, and dry dates. The D.H.LA. supervisor 
tests once a month and keeps my herd book up- 
to-date. We also use a farm account book. 


What do you consider to be the greatest 
benefits from D.H.1.A. testing? (a) What help 
do you get from your D.H.I.A. tester? 


Stoltzfus: To cull unprofitable cows and sell 
them for beef, also to know how much grain 
each cow should receive to produce efficiently. 
Our tester keeps all feed records, thus showing 
us our feed costs. He also records milk prices 
so we know profit above feed cost on each cow. 

Bacon: As we use a pipeline, it is very neces- 
sary for us. We couldn't even feed without these 
records. Also, they help in culling and building 
up the herd. 

(a) That depends on the tester. Some people 
expect too much. They look to him as a sort 
of farm manager. 

Davisson: Progressive and permanent records 
of the cow’s production, whether the cow holds 
up in production over a long period or gives 
most of her milk in a short time, and the reg- 
ularity in calving. It is also the main factor in 
culling. 

(a) We get all the help we ask for, which is 
that he keeps our herd book in proper and 
accurate order and writes so we can read the 
information recorded. 

Montgomery: In proving herd sires used and 
as a basis for herd replacement program. Our 
tester helps with our herd records. 

Daniels: Probably the greatest benefit from 
testing is to create interest in your work. Cull- 
ing, etc., just naturally follow. 

Myatt: It gives a complete record on each 
cow, milk produced, feed costs, etc. The tester 
gives us pointers and advice on feeding. 

Short: It’s a solid foundation on which to 
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start a dairy herd. It helps me in selecting my 
herd replacements and, through advertising, it 
helps to sell my surplus dairy stock. Also, pro- 
duction records increase the value of animals 
to be sold. The tester gives a new idea now 
and then (feed ration suggestion), also news of 
the association as a whole, 


Why don't more dairymen test their herds in 
D.H.1.A? 


Stoltzfus: I sincerely believe the reason is 
that no one has told them, or shown them, the 
real value of testing. In my opinion, no dairy- 
man with 10 or more cows can afford not to 
do D.H.LA. testing. 

Bacon: There are a lot of reasons. Some think 
the cost is too great, others don’t want to be 
bothered, and a lot of farmers don’t realize how 
much benefit they would receive. 

Davisson: In many associations, the tester 
has all he can handle and cannot take on more 
herds. I presume some do not test because the 
service is not free and they do not know that 
they are losing many times the cost of the 
service for lack of proper records. 

Montgomery: Because of lack of understand- 
ing concerning the D.H.I.A. program. The over- 
all picture of dairying in our area is a side- 
line rather than a_ business. 

Daniels: Cost first, and maybe the idea of 
keeping a tester overnight, or just not wanting 
to start a new .project which may seem com- 
plicated, 

Myatt: The average dairyman feels that it is 
too expensive. Maybe he doesn’t realize the fact 
that he needs his production and feed cost rec- 
ords as much or more than his other records. 

Short: Most large dairies in this county that 
depend on dairying as their main source of in- 
come are on test. Others in the county have 
just a few cows and other sources of income 
such as chickens, sheep, stock cattle, etc., and 
do not consider testing worth while. 


How much do you think a first-calf heifer 
should produce? What is the minimum a ma- 
ture cow should produce fo stay in your 
herd? 


Stoltzfus: We try to breed our heifers for fall 
freshening. This brings some in at 24 months. 
When a heifer this young makes from 350 to 
450 pounds fat, keeps improving year after year, 
and is still in the herd at 10 or 12 years, she 
is much more profitable than a heifer that 
makes a high record the first year and is worn 
out at the age of 4 or 6. 

Any cow producing 500 pounds fat at matur- 








He also keeps health and breeding records. 
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ity is profitable. However, a cow that produces 
450 pounds fat mainly on roughage will show a 
profit, but we try to stay at 500 pounds or 
above for mature cows. 

Bacon: First-calf heifers should produce around 
400 pounds butterfat, if everything is normal. 
Mature cows should produce 500 pounds butter- 
fat. 

Davisson: A Guernsey heifer 26 to 30 months 
old should, in the beginning, milk 32 to 40 
pounds per day and should produce 7,800 to 
8,500 pounds of milk and 375 to 425 pounds of 
fat. Mature cows should produce 8,500 pounds 
milk and 400 pounds fat, unless because of old 
age or other handicap she cannot do so and is 
being kept as a brood cow. 

Montgomery: First-calf heifers should pro- 
duce 6,000 pounds milk, 350 pounds fat. Under 
good conditions a cow should produce 8,000 to 
9,000 pounds milk and 450 to 500 pounds fat. 

Daniels: We don’t pay much attention to first- 
calf heifer records for two reasons. We don't 
like flush first-calf heifers, and according to our 
D.H.1.A. book, it is not an indication of produc- 
tion later on. We believe this depends on how 
you put the records on the cow. In other words, 
the cost of producing a pound of fat from this 
cow, For a mature cow, 400 pounds fat is the 
minimum. 

Myatt: A first-calf Jersey heifer should pro- 
duce at least 30 pounds per day and a mature 
cow, 40 pounds per day. 

Short: Not less than 325 pounds fat for a 
first-calf heifer and for a mature cow, not less 
than 400 pounds fat. 


What other things do you consider when de- 
ciding which cows to cull? 


Stoltzfus: We consider three major points 
when culling: Production, test, and type. Pro- 
duction is what pays the bill. Test is equally 


important as our market demands 3.8 per cent 
test or more. Type is also very necessary. It 
takes a cow with extreme dairy character to 
produce large amounts of milk. She must have 
good legs and feet, she needs a lot of capacity, 
her udder must be well attached and carried 
high to avoid injuries. On our last classification, 
our herd averaged 83.4 per cent. 

Bacon: We consider how often she has calved, 


and how she rates in health with the rest of 
the herd. 

Davisson: Production, health, type, family, 
hereditary traits, and the quality of her off- 


spring, if any, are considered when culling. 

Montgomery: Health of animal, longevity, type 
(special emphasis on udder), production, tem- 
perament, and cow family. 
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Daniels: After production, we consider. type, 
reproduction, and habits. 

Myatt: Production, type, longevity, and dis- 
position. 

Short: Low producers, slow breeders, the abil- 
ity to consume large amounts of roughage, dairy 
character, and genera! appearance. 


How long will you keep a slow breeder? 


Stoltzfus: It depends on what the trouble 
is and how valuable the cow is. Some old brood 
cows are worth keeping around for one more 
heifer. If it is an ordinary cow, she doesn’t 
stay around long. 

Bacon: Until she gives trouble the second time. 

Davisson: That depends on the cow and her 
age. If she is an old cow of good family, good 
records, and daughters with good records, we 
have no limit on time. If it is a young cow, and 
a good producer, we give a second or third lac- 
tation trial. 

Montgomery: Not over two years, depending 
upon the points mentioned in previous question. 

Daniels: About two years. 

Myatt: It depends on the value of the cow 
and the length of time it takes to settle her. 
Usually two or three years. 

Short: Until her production fails to show a 
profit above feed cost or until a younger re- 
placement pushes her out. 


How much does if cost you to produce 100 
pounds of milk? How is this cost broken 
down? 


Stoltzfus: Last year it cost us slightly less 
than $3 per hundred, This cost includes only 
feed and pasture; no labor is figured since all 
work was done by ourselves. No depreciation is 
figured for milk tank, milking equipment or 
buildings. 

Bacon: We have had severe drouth conditions; 
are buying all our feed and hay, have only si- 
lage. It’s costing around $2.50 per hundred for 
feed alone. Normally, we consider feed half of 
the cost, labor and buildings, the other half. 

Davisson: We would not have an up-to-date 
figure on this item until the first of 1957. In 
figuring the cost of production, we add to our 
expenses, taxes on farms, buildings and equip- 
ment. To be accurate, we should add about 3 
per cent on our investment. 

Montgomery: About $4.10 per hundred. Feed 
is figured at $2.50; labor and housing at $1.60. 

Myatt: We aren’t on D.H.LA. test. It would 
be very hard to get a total cost analysis on 100 
pounds of milk at the present time. 

Short: About $1.72 per hundred, 


Average per cow: 


6M ag RS eens eee $ 19.45 
SEE TNE EINE” * cvcntentnesnsonécanctscdbsied 60.25 
EE IIIPEIIIID..- indsecthdedebedbtdslaintetenecsveteces 124.05 


Total feed cost $203.75 
Taking the average pounds of milk per cow 
at 11,806, multiply this by $1.72 and it figures 
out to $203.06. 


How can you reduce this cost next year? 


Stoltzfus: The only opportunity we can see is 
to cul! harder, breed our cattle for still more 
size so they can handle more roughage. Two 
cows in our herd were taped between 1,900 and 
2,000 pounds before freshening. They both pro- 
duced more than 21,000 pounds milk. The cost 
of producing 100 pounds of milk was much less 
on these cows than the ones that produced 
12,000 pounds milk or less. 


Bacon: Our biggest reduction would come if 
we were able to raise some feed 

Davisson: None. The present trend of busi 
ness would indicate the cost would increase 


rather than decrease. 

Montgomery: By an abundance of home-grown 
feed. 

Daniels: We don’t fill our silo, but feed only 
very early-cut, field-cured hay, corn and oats 
(we do our own grinding), bone meal and salt, 
plus rotated pasture. We know of no way to 
reduce the cost of this ration. 

Short: Getting more days on pasture with my 
alfalfa-grass pasture program, and better quality 
roughage. 


What do you consider the most profitable 
level of production for your herd? 


Stoltzfus: We do not try 
averages. We feed mostly home-grown grains, 
and raise our own replacements. It should, how- 
ever, stay over 400 pounds butterfat. 

Bacon: Above 500 pounds. 

Davisson: 8,800 pounds 


to make high herd 


(Turn to page 1181) 
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A day with a 
Dairy Council 
executive director 


As regularly as dairy cows give 
milk, Dairy Council programs 
promote the consumption of 
milk and milk products. 








OUNDED in 1915 by farsighted dairy 
F farmers and processors, the Dairy Coun- 
cil program, backed by information from 
nutrition research, expands the market for 





8:00 A. M. Davidson County dairy farmer Ed @. Strasser and Mrs. 


Lawrence chat about the nutrition education activities of the Dairy milk and helps build a healthier America. 
Council of Nashville which Nashville milkshed producers and milk Sparked by the national-level activities of 
dealers support 50-50 to promote better consumer eating habits. the National Dairy Council, executive direc- 


tors of 73 affiliated Dairy Council units and 
their staffs work effectively with community 
health leaders from Maine to California help- 
ing them do their educational job of guiding 
consumer food habits. 

One such executive director, Mrs. Irma 
I. Lawrence, executive director of the Dairy 
Council of Nashville (Tenn.), is shown on 
these pages carrying out activities typical of 
her program and those of her Dairy Council 
colleagues. 

Hoard’s Dairyman presents this series of 
photos to oring home to its readers the na- 
ture of Dairy Council work—how it serves 
community health objectives, how it promotes 
dairy foods. 

Combine the activities of N.D.C. with the 
annual budgets of local Dairy Councils and 

; you have a yearly investment by dairy farm- 
9:00 A. M. “Children can learn which foods are needed for a healthy ers, dairy processors, and dairy equipment 





breakfast as they prepare the food themselves,” Mrs. Lawrence says. suppliers of nearly $4 million in nutrition re- 
Above, three Vought School pupils prepare breakfast for their class search, education, and public relations. 
with utensils loaned to the school by the Dairy Council of Nashville. 








10:30 A. M. Enthusiastic in their support and administration of the 
Nashville Dairy Council are the executive committee members of the 
board of directors. Above, center, President W. E. Gasser, producer, 
meets with the group and Mrs. Lawrence and her staff.* 


‘ - . : ° : EB $ . . . : 
9:45 A. M. Mrs. Lawrence checks a display of “Dairy Council Menus a's” nian ree | po Reg ety UR og AR £ 





and Recipes” with Nashville supermarket manager Emmett E. Smartt. S, Ghennes, —_ Pure a“ Se. « wu wy eS penny. soceviney: 
—— vy N ’ - le dictr . — “ Gasser; Mrs. Lawrence; W. roof, ie Pure ., Vice-president; 
Issued monthly by N.D.C., the publication is distributed by Dairy Coun L. F. Vanir . Jersey F Milk Service. Inc.: R. Robinette, Jersey Pride 


cils to help homemakers prepare delicious and healthy family meals. Creamery; Mrs. G. Safley, ass't director; and A. Gasser, Purity Dairies 
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12:15 P. M. Ona Nashville TV program, Mrs. Lawrence and Dr. John 1:30 P. M. Most Dairy Council executive directors are called upon 
J. Lentz (right), director of the Davidson County Health Department, by educators to counsel high school girls on the opportunities in home 
are interviewed by Jud Collins, WSM-TV announcer, on good eating economics. Above, Mrs Lawrence in company with Mrs. James H. Pin- 
habits and the importance of America’s food supply to public health. kerton, home economics teacher, talks with two girls, now juniors 


FORM 
ARO FIGI 





2:30 P. M. After a meeting at Nashville’s Southern 3:30 P. M. Back at her office, Mrs. Lawrence meets with Mrs. Darleen B. Stephens 
Sole Co., on employee health education, Mrs. Gladys and Mrs. Ora Wakefield, health education coordinators for Davidson County and Nash- 
Milliken, industrial nurse, requests loan of an N.D.C. ville schools, respectively. They discussed teaching methods and the 


use of several 
film and booklets on dairy foods in weight control. new National Dairy Council ciassroom materials. 


Note N.D.C. poster in background. 


4:00 P. M. Meetings of the Nashville-Davidson County Community Nutrition Council are a 5:00 P. M. Reviewing the events of an extra 
“must” for Mrs. Lawrence. The group integrates many education efforts in the area. Members busy day, Mrs. Lawrence and her staff leave 
represent health departments, public schools, hospitals, home economics and dietetics associa- the Dairy Council office. Nutrition education 
tions, universities, Veterans’ Administration, extension service, public utilities, and Dairy Council. never ends. They'll be back again tomorrow. 
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HOARD S AIRY MAN 


LEVEL OF LUBRICANT in the steering hous- 
ng should be checked at least once every year. 





\IRYMAN 





DAILY GREASING of front bolster bearing is a 
must, if you want to enjoy easy steering. 





CHECK PLAY in steering wheel — keep to a 
minimum by adjustment and replacement of parts. 





an nh) MAN 


STEERING GEAR LASH should be adjusted only 
when front wheels are jacked up and straight. 





EXCESSIVE PLAY in the steering system may 
be caused by the looseness of the nut shown. 
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Keep tractor 
rom wandering 


Lubricate and adjust your tractor 
steering for safe, easy driving. 


by J. A. Weber 


; OES your tractor steer so hard it 
D wears you out? Or do you have to 

constantly fight the steering wheel to 
keep the tractor from wandering off the 
row? How far do you have to move the 
steering wheel before the front wheels start 
to turn? 

Wear or poor adjustment in the steering 
gear can mean lots of unnecessary work. 
Next time you are in the field, count how 
often you move the steering wheel to keep 
the tractor going straight for one minute. 
If there is too much play in the steering, it 
really adds up to a tired tractor driver by 
quitting time. 

Your tractor may not have the latest in 
power steering, but you can improve the 
steering you have by proper lubrication, ad- 
justment, and replacement of worn parts. 


Lubricate steering gear .. . 


Proper lubrication will go a long way to- 
ward making the tractor easier to handle. 
Parts will last longer, too. 

There are several grease fittings in a 
tractor steering system. These require daily 
service with good-quality gun grease. One 
or two shots with the grease gun is suffi- 
cient. Use a little grease, but do it daily so 
that all moving parts are turning on fresh 
lubricant. 

Grease fittings will be found in the bear- 
ings on the steering shaft and on universal 


The author is an agricultural engineer with the Univer- 
sity of INinois 





SLOTTED SCREW and lock nut provide adjust- 
ment to take up end play in the steering shaft. 





UNIVERSAL JOINTS should be replaced if they 
are loose. Check by turning with your hands. 









joints in the steering gears of some tractors. 
If your tractor has a drag link, check it to 
make sure you haven’t been overlooking a 
couple of fittings there. On standard trac- 
tors and tractors with wide front ends there 
are spindle bushings that also need a daily 
shot of grease. 

Be particularly careful to grease the bol- 
ster thrust bearing if a fitting is provided. 
It is located just above the front wheels and 
supports the front end of the tractor. This 
bearing must turn freely for satisfactory 
steering. 


Check once a year... 


Once a year the steering gear case should 
be checked, both for level and quality of the 
lubricant. Some tractors have an inspection 
level plug. On other models, the radiator 
grill and cover of the steering case must be 
removed to check the level of the lubricant. 

Most manufacturers recommend that you 
keep the lubricant level to the level plug or 
to the bottom of the sector gear. Too much 
lubricant is as bad as too little. If the level 
is too high, a pressure will build up that 
will cause lubricant to leak by the bearing 
seals. Use SAE 90 or SAE 140, depending 


on manufacturer’s recommendations. 
Lubricant in the steering gear case need 
not be changed unless it becomes contami- 
nated with dirt, water, or metal particles. 
If the seals and gaskets are in good shape 
and no leaks have been observed, chances 
are you won’t even have to add any lubri- 





_ Maal 


TOE-IN on 4-wheelers shoul 


be measured at 
hub height and should be % to % of an inch. 


ty 
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ROW CROP TRACTORS steer easier if front 
tires are alike and have same amount of wear. 
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cant. But it’s still best to make 
a yearly check. 


Adjust steering gear .. . 


Any excess play in the steer- 
ing gear makes more work for 
the operator. Often this play can 
be removed by a few simple ad- 
justments. Since all tractors have 
different systems and methods of 
adjustment, it is well to consult the 
manual before starting this work. 
To check for excessive play in the 
bearings, remove the steering gear 
case cover and jack up the front 
end of the tractor. All parts are 
now free’ to turn and parts with 
excessive play can be located. 

Lash or play between gears in- 
creases as the tractor is turned, 
so adjustment must be made with 
the front wheels straight ahead to 
avoid improper adjustment and 
binding. 


Tighten drag link .. . 


The drag link with the adjust- 
able-type ball and socket joint oft- 
en wears until excessive play de- 
velops. To adjust the end of a 
drag link, first remove the cotter 
key. Then, using a drive socket or 
heavy screwdriver, turn the slot- 
ted screw plug until it is tight. 
Loosen one-half turn and lock with 
cotter key. 

If the drag link binds after ad- 
justment, remove the slotted screw 
plugs and inspect all the parts. 
Clean out all old dirt and grease 
and reassemble, using new parts if 
old ones show lots of wear. 


Check foe-in ... 


Front tires on most standard 
four-wheel tractors and tractors 
with wide front ends should toe 
in about one-fourth of an_ inch. 
This means that the distance from 
one front tire to the other should 
be one-fourth of an inch greater 
at the rear than at the front. In 
other words, front wheels do not 
run exactly straight ahead, but 
are slighily pigeon toed. 

On a tractor this measurement 
is made at hub height and is usu- 
ally taken from the center rib on 
one tire to the center rib on the 
»ther. Consult the manual to find 
the exact amount of toe-in and 
method of measurement. 


Replace parts... 


Adjustment cannot always rem- 
edy poor steering. Sometimes new 
parts are needed. Have someone 
move the steering wheel through 
its full range of play so you can 
inspect the system for worn parts. 
Points that need particular atten- 
tion are tie rod ends, drag link 
ends, universal joints, spindles, 
steering shaft bearings, and the 
steering worm and sector. 

Your tractor steering gear may 
seem to catch in a straight ahead 
position. This can mean that the 
bolster thrust bearing should be 
replaced. 


Other tips ... 


A row crop tractor will steer a 
lot better if the two front tires 
have the same type of tread and 
about the same amount of wear. 
Proper adjustment of front wheel 
bearings is also important. 

Safe, easy steering is made up of 
good lubrication, proper adjust- 
ment, and replacement of worn 
parts as they are needed, You can 
“get along” with a loose steering 
gear, but here is a fact to keep 
in mind. One third of all tractor 
fatalities occur on the highways. 
Don't put up with a tractor that 
shimmies on the road. Use good 
judgment, maintain good brakes, 
and have a first class steering 
gear to help keep you safe on or 
off the farm. THE END 











Barn Ventilation 


With a Farm-O-Stat controlling your 
fan, fresh air is added and foul, moist 
air is removed automatically. Main- 
tains proper temperatures to give 
you healthier livestock. 


Wt 
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Milk Cooling 


With Honeywell controls in charge of 

our milk cooling equipment you 
ed milk will be keg at the proper 
temperature to maintain uniform 
high quality, bring in larger profits. 





Crop Drying 
When Honeywell controls are on your 
crop dryer you have maximum efh- 
ciency and safety, are assured faster, 
more certain drying. This saves time 
and money. 





Crop Storage 
Let Honeywell automatic controls 
protect your crops from respiration, 
shrinkage, and spoilage while in stor- 
age, help you hold your crops in 
storage until the market is at its peak. 





Whatever fuel you burn, Honeywell 
has safety controls to protect against 
fires, explosions, and power failures. 
For gas or oil, Honeywell provides 
complete shutoff if flame fails. 


Honeywell 
Ambi-stat 


Low-costautomatic 
temperature con- 
trol. Ideal for bulk 
milk tanks, drink- 
ing water, scalding 
water, frost alarm, 
stock tank heaters 
and a multitude of 
other uses. Easily 
installed. 
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e automatic way 
to make 


farming pay 








Honeywell Farm-O-Stat. The Honeywell Farm-O-Stat ven- 
tilating and heating control combines ruggedness with 2-degree 
accuracy of control. It can be easily mounted on a flat surface 
or, with an adapter kit, on a post. Simple to read and set. Dust 
and rust resistant. Temperature range, 35° to 100°. 


Complete line of controls. You'll increase yield and lower 
costs with Honeywell automatic controls on your ventilating 
fans, unit heaters, brooders, crop dryers, processing equipment, 
heat cables and heat lamps: 


Ask for them on the heating and ventilating equipment you 
buy. Install them on the equipment you already have. The 
Farm-O-Stat and other automatic controls are handled by manu- 
facturers of heating and ventilating equipment. Order direct 
from them, from your implement dealer, or from your local 


Honeywell 


iH) Farm Controls 


A COMPLETE LINE FOR EVERY FARM CONTROL NEED 


Cut Out and Mail 


MINNEAPOLIS-HONEYWELL REGULATOR COMPANY 
Dept. HD-11-71A, Minneapolis, Minn. 
‘ Attention: Agricultural Division 

“Please send me‘information on the following: 

» (3 Farm. Ventilation Systems 


{"] Crop Storage System [} Farm-O-Srat 





{_} Crop Dryer System [] Ambi-stat 
[|] Gas Control (Adatrol) 

a TERRE SSS oa 6 SS 
Post Office = eine oe SEAN 
R. D. No. NR A a, 
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How to get 


more feed value 
from your roughage 


Getting the last possible ounce of feed value from your rough- 
age requires hard work by billions of ramen bacteria—bacteria 
that help dairy cows break down coarse fibers and cellulose for 
easy digestion. 

That’s why modern dairy supplements contain Du Pont ““T'wo- 
Sixty-Two” feed compound—a highly efficient form of urea 
protein. By providing the protein source needed to nourish and 
stimulate rumen bacteria, it helps them multiply faster, break 
down roughage more quickly and thoroughly. 


Increased rumen activity means more milk and body protein 
from poor roughage as well as good. Nutrients that may other- 
wise be wasted are unlocked from stems and stalks, saving you 
feed dollars that turn into profits. 

Next time you buy a protein balancer, be sure it contains 
*“l'‘wo-Sixty-Two.” It helps you get more feed value from your 
home-grown feeds. Check with your feed man. 


TWO-SIXTY-TWO" 


FEED COMPOUND 


86. y. 5. pat. orf 


BETTER THINGS FOR BETTE? LIVING... THROUGH CHEMISTRY 
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by N. N. Allen 


How to feed the “adolescents” 


Heifers are easy to feed, but just as easy to neglect. 
Neglected heifers seldom develop into profitable cows. 


mine did one morning, and the 
voice on the other end of the 
wire were to ask, “What is a heif- 
er?”, just how would you answer? 

My first thought was the defini- 
tion given by one of my young sons 
when a city-reared lady visitor was 
puzzled at the mention of a shoat. 
After some attempts to explain, he 
finally came out with the idea, “It’s 
just an adolescent pig.” This satis- 
fied the lady, but my caller refused 
to settle for such a general defini- 
tion of a heifer. 

It turned out that an argument 
had started as to just when she 
ceases to be a calf and becomes a 
heifer, and then when she becomes 
a cow. I was supposed to settle 
the argument with specific age 
limits. For all I know, they may 
still be arguing, for I had to admit 
that the term is used rather loosely. 

When a calf is born, we rejoice 
because it is a heifer. And we 
sometimes speak of the 3-year-old 
and 4-year-old heifer classes at the 
shows. For feeding matters, it is 
logical to think of heifers as the 
adolescents of the herd, beyond the 
milk, calf-starter stage and able to 
rough it pretty well. Then when 
she drops her first calf, we consider 
her one of the cows. 

But, we want to remember that 
the baby calf did not become a 
heifer over night. And the heifer 
does not stop requiring feed as a 
growing animal just because she 
calves. She is a milk cow, it is 
true, but in feeding her, it is well 
to remember that she is still a 
growing heifer until she is around 
5 years of age. But, right now, let’s 
talk about the adolescents, or the 
teenagers of the herd. 


I: YOUR phone were to ring as 


Heifers are not fussy ... 


For feeding purposes, I like to 
think of the animal as no longer a 
calf when she can handle forages 
like a mature cow. There is no 
time in her entire life when it is 
easier to do a good, economical job 
of feeding. But there is probably 
no time when she is more likely to 
be poorly nourished. It is so simple 
to feed her that we are likely to 
take too much for granted. 

In the spring, we sort out the 
ones that are old enough to go out 
on pasture, often starting with 
those around 6 months of age. If 
there is a woods pasture on the 
back side of the farm, the heifers 
are sure to get it, since they do 
not have to come in for milking. If 
it has a good start, they thrive on 
it for a while, but that kind of 
pasture does not grow much feed, 
and it is not long until they are 
short of feed. 

With so much pressure from the 
field work, it is easy to forget 
them until they begin to look thin 
and unthrifty. We cannot a‘ford to 
pass up the chance for rapid, inex- 
pensive growth that can be had so 
easily by keeping them on good 
pasture during the summer. 

There are still many heifers out 


in the fields, even here in the north- 
ern area. There is nothing wrong 
with it if they have plenty of good 
feed. If they are forced to live on 
what they can pick from the fence 
rows around the fields, you will 
have some sorry looking animals in 
a short time. But with a rack of 
good hay where they can help them- 
selves, the long, wooly coat of hair 
will cover a thrifty, growing heifer, 
and the outdoor life will not hurt 
them a bit until the weather starts 
to really get nasty. 

But let's not forget those that 
are getting close to calving. They 
should be in where we can keep a 
closer eye on them, and start get- 
ting them used to the surroundings 
where they will be milked. 


Pampering unnecessary .. . 


Even when winter arrives in 
earnest, the heifers do not need any 
fancy housing. On a 25 below zero 
morning last January, I was talk- 
ing with a friend in the extreme 
northern part of Wisconsin. He 
told me his Guernsey heifers were 
running out with no shelter except 
a grove of pines and a haystack. 
With snow caked on the long hair 
of their backs, they looked like a 
herd of buffalo, but they were not 
suffering with plenty of good hay 
and a little grain. 

Actually, I think he would have 
been wise to provide som shelter. 
It need be no more than a straw 
shed open to the south. With that 
much protection, the heifers can 
keep warm with the waste heat 
which they must get rid of any- 
how. But when the temperature 
gets down to a certain point, the 
waste heat will not do the job, and 
they must start burning up food 
nutrients to keep warm. 


Feed good roughage . . . 


Good hay, fed cafeteria. style is 
the starting poiat for good winter 
feeding for heifers. Silage can be 
used to good advantage, too. Grass 
silage can take the place of most 
of the hay without any loss of 
growth or economy. 

Good corn silage is a very good 
heifer roughage, too. But, if it is 
fed heavily, they will need some 
extra protein in the grain mix. 
With all of the good roughage they 
can eat, it will not take much grain, 
but two to four pounds per day 
will make a difference in the heif- 
ers. That first pound or two of 
grain helps them to get more out 
of the roughage and pays special 
dividends. 

The grain mix which the cows 
get is fine for the heifers if they 
are fed the same roughage. But if 
the heifers are fed the stems which 
the cows leave, or if they get that 
hay which took such a beating from 
the weather, their grain mix needs 
to be spiked up with some extra 
protein in the form of oil meals or 
other high-protein feed. So, let’s not 
pamper the heifers, but let’s not 
neglect them. They will be our cows 
before long. 











DAIRY DIGEST 


CAVANAUGH TO LEAD 
JERSEY CATTLE CLUB 


1956 








J. F. CAVANAUGH 


J. F. Cavanaugh was appointed 
executive secretary of The Ameri- 
can Jersey Cattle Club by the 
board of directors at a special ses- 
sion October 20. 

Formerly assistant secretary of 
the national dairy breed organiza- 
tion located at Columbus, Ohio, 
Cavanaugh fills the position held 
by Floyd Johnston who was killed 
in an auto accident September 27. 

Cavanaugh has been associated 
with The American Jersey Cattle 
Club since December 1, 1947. Be- 
sides assistant secretary he was 
acting editor of the Jersey Journal 
magazine when it began publication 
in October 1953 and later was as- 
sociate editor. 

During his nine years’ association 
with the breed headquarters office 
he has worked closely with the 
milk program and the type classi- 
fication work. 

Cavanaugh was recently appoint- 
ed a member of the executive com- 
mittee of the Dairy Shrine Club 
and has served continuously as a 
member of the National Brucellosis 
Committee since its formation. He 
is a member of the American Dairy 
Science Association and for three 
years was secretary of the Pure- 
bred Dairy Cattle Association. 

Before coming with the Jersey 
breed organization, he was associ- 
ate editor of Hoard’s Dairyman, 
Fort Atkinson, Wis. He is a grad- 
uate of Kansas State College where 
he majored in dairy production with 
minors in dairy manufacturing and 
agricultural journalism. 


VIRGINIA SHORT COURSE 


A four-day dairy cattle manage- 
ment short course is scheduled to 
be held— at Virginia Polytechnic 
Institute, Blacksburg, Va., January 
7 to 10. The course is a short, in- 
tensive study of subjects of special 
interest to dairymen, herdsmen, 
fieldmen, and dairy service repre- 
sentatives. 

It is designed to help those who 
wish to review or to secure the 
latest information on subjects re- 
lating to dairy cattle management. 
The subject matter will cover feed- 
ing, management, pastures, forages, 
maintaining healthy herds, market- 
ing, labor-saving, and current re- 
search results. 

Further information may be had 
by writing the Department of 
Dairy Science, Virginia Polytechnic 
Institute, Blacksburg, Virginia. 
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NOW ... for the first time at new low prices 


America’s first choice in quality truck tires 


THE FIRESTONE TRANSPORT 





Save on initial cost! Get a huskier tire made 
with deep-tread original equipment design. 
It’s nonskid right down to the tread base. 
Hard biting . . . quiet . . . easy steering—with 
extra wide center ribs and straight-line shoul- 
ders for maximum resistance against cupping 
and tread wiping. 


Get longer tread mileage! Firestone Trans- 
ports are lowest cost-per-mile truck tires in 
their class. Their extra deep treads wear down 
slowly under severest working conditions on 
paving, gravel or dirt. 


More retreads for extra low-cost mileage! 
The Firestone Transport is made with an 
improved high-tensile rayon cord, Safety- 
Tensioned Gum-Dipped by the exclusive 
Firestone process that eliminates stretch and 


That’s right! No matter how few or how many 
trucks you operate, you'll realize big savings 
now with Firestone high-quality Transports. 


body-growth problems. Makes more retread- 
ings possible for extra low-cost mileage. 


All in all—you can’t beat this mighty truck 
tire value from Firestone. For less than you’d 
expect to pay for an ordinary six-ply passen- 
ger tire you get this heavy-duty Firestone 
Tire that matches or surpasses the quality 
of most other makes of “first line’”’ tires. 
Firestone Transports are great for front 
wheels and drive wheels—where they'll save 
you money at every iurn! 


Your Firestone Dealer or Store is featuring Transport truck tires now. See them soon! 
Enjoy the Voice of Firestone on radio or television every Monday evening over ABC, 


Firestone 


COPYRIGHT i986 THE FIRESTO 


TIRE @ RUBBER COMPANY 
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(ADVERTISEMENT) 


Ideas for Planning 
Your Milking Parlor 


How many stalls will you need . . . which type 
of stall is best for your operation . . . how much 
time and work can you save? The answers 
to these and other questions are given here. 


by Joe Clay 


GOOD, well-planned milking par- 

lor can be a real time and work 
saver for dairymen. But, like every 
other phase of modernization, you can’t 
jump into a milking parlor without 
planning. These tips on the organiza- 
tion of a modern, efficient parlor can 
save you money and help avoid prob- 
lems you might have to face twice a 


day, 730 times a year. 


Eight minutes per cow ... 


In your new milking parlor, allow 


about 8 minutes per cow — including 
feeding time. That means you'll milk 
7% cows an hour per stall, with one 


operator. Here’s how to decide how 
many stalls you'll need for greater 
efficiency: 

With two stalls, you'll milk 15 cows 
per hour. Three stalls allow one opera- 
tor to milk 22.5 cows in an hour. Four 
stalls and one man can manage 30 
milkings per hour. Six stalls need two 
operators, but you'll milk 45 cows per 
hour. With two more stalls, plan on 60 
cows per hour from two men. That's 
milking and feeding, too 

The secret of this time and labor 
saving is simply that cows bring the 
milk to you. Then, too, with a milking 
parlor, the udder is elevated—at the 
best working level. With levers, feed- 
ing mechanism and washing equip- 
ment within a few steps, you'll cut 
hours a day from the alain chore. 
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With the new Clay milking parlor 
stalls, easy-to-operate handles control 
mixing and measuring of feed. You'll 
feed cows with a flick of your hand. 


Two types of stalls 

Either gate-type or walk-thru stalls 
can be used in your new parlor. Both 
have certain advantages. With the gate 
type, you'll need entrance and exit 
alleys. In a walk-thru installation, the 
stalls act as an alley. This can mean a 
30% savings in space and a big cut in 
total building cost. 

There is little difference in milking 
time between gate type and walk-thru 
installations. Some dairymen prefer gate 
stalls because of occasional slow milk- 
ers. Also, they like to give individual 
attention to certain cows. Personal opin- 
ion, amount of space available, num- 
ber of operators, and handling of cows 
are important factors to be studied be- 
fore deciding on type of stalls. 





MILKING PARLOR BULLETIN FREE 
The newest, most up-to-date infor- 
mation on planning milking parlors 
popoerdred peje tay o> y Mr. 
Joe Clay. A copy will be sent to 
you free on request, Write to: Clay 
Equipment Corp., 1162 Olive St., 
Cedar Falls, lowa. Free books also 
available on Silo Unloaders, Me- 
chanical Feeders, Barn Cleaners and 

Driers. Please specify which 
of these free books you want. 
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and walk-thru are shown here. Minimum 
sketches. Arrows show entrance and exit of 
out the plan that most nearly fits your need. Mark this plan with pen 


or pencil and mail to Clay at address in box above. We will gladly send you 
standard floor plan and money-saving ideas. This service costs you nothing. 
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How social security 
has changed 


Some landlords are now covered. Working women 


can qualify at age 62. Wife's 


benefits explained. 


by |. F. Hall 


farmers’ income was included 

under social security. How- 
ever, only self-employed farm op- 
erators were covered. The land- 
owner, who leased his farm on a 
share basis, was not covered. Since 
the lease agreement is not consid- 
ered a partnership, income _ re- 
ceived by the landowner from the 
crop and livestock production was 
considered as rental from real es- 
tate. Rental income is not credited 
towards social security. 

Under the 1954 social security 
law, unless the landowner was 
actually sharing in the operation 
of the farm he could not count the 
income as social security earnings. 

The 1956 Congress recognized 
that under most share agreements 
the landowner does participate in 
the direction, planning, and man- 
agement of the crop and livestock 
production. So this year farm 
owners will receive credit for so- 
cial security. 


Most landlords qualify .. . 


When your land is farmed by 
someone else and you take an ac- 
tive part in the management and 
direction, or actively engage in the 
crop and livestock production, your 
share of 1956 farm income may 
count towards social security ben- 
efits for you. 

Your business year must end on 
December 31, 1956, or after. Most 
farms are rented on the calendar 
year or beginning March 1, or 
thereabouts. No special provisions 
are available to specify what is 
“taking part in management.” 

When a landowner rents his 
farm to a tenant, supplies part of 
the feed and livestock, and plans 
crop and livestock production with 
the tenant, he is taking part in 
the management. Most landlords 
do this and much more, such as 
deciding on what kind and how 
much seed and fertilizer should be 
purchased. He also decides what 
fields to seed and many times ad- 
vises on when to plant and harvest 
certain crops. 

It is very common for the land- 
lord to make the decision on time 
of breeding young heifers and 
which ones to raise. He usually 
selects the herd sires, boars, and 
rams. This participation in the 
management may enable the farm 
owner to qualify for social security 
benefits from the farm income. 


Individual members of a farm 
partnership may now use the op- 


[is year, for the first time, 





tional method of their 
earnings. If one’s share of the 
1956 gross income is $800 or more 
and up to $1,800, he can assume 
that two-thirds of this is not in- 
come, without figuring the costs. 
Before this change it was one-half 
instead of two-thirds of the gross. 

If your gross farm income is 
more than $1,800 and your net 
earnings are less than $1,200, you 
may use $1,200 as your social se- 
curity earnings. If your gross in- 
come is over $1,800 and your net 
farm earnings are $1,200 or more, 
you must use the actual amount 
and pay tax on that. 

This optional method can be 
used whether you keep your rec- 
ords on the cash or the accrual 
basis and regardless of whether 
you are an individual operator or a 
member of a farm partnership. 

A farm worker is now covered 
if a farmer paid him $100 or more 
in cash wages in the calendar year. 

Under the new law beginning 
January 1, 1957, earnings of farm 
workers will count towards social 
security benefits under either of 
the two following conditions: 

If the cash wages paid by a 
farmer to a farm worker are $150 
or more during the year, or if the 
worker is employed for 20 days or 
more during the year regardless of 
the amount of wages paid. 


Women also benefit . . . 


Beginning with November 1956, 
under the new 1956 law a working 
woman may become entitled to so- 
cial security payments at any time 
she chooses after reaching the age 
of 62 instead of having to wait 
until 65. If she does this, the 
monthly payments will be reduced. 

This is how it is computed: If 
you have your benefit payment 
start as soon as you reach the age 
of 62, the amount of your monthly 
payments will be 80 per cent of 
what you would get if you were 
65. If you would get $30 at age of 
65, 80 per cent would be $24. If 
you wait until your 63rd birthday, 
your monthly payments will be 
86% per cent of what it would be 
at 65 and payment will be 93% 
per cent if you wait until you 
reach 64 

If you choose to take benefits 
before you are 65 at the reduced 
rate, you will continue to get the 
reduced amount even after you 
reach 65. 

Even if you choose to take your 
benefits at a reduced rate, the 














Wife's benefits 
Worker's Amount of monthly benefit 
amount 
tf claimed if claimed If claimed if claimed 
at 62 at 63 at 64 at 65 or later 
$30.00 $11.30 $12.50 $13.80 $15.00 
55.00 20.70 23.00 25.30 27.50 
68.50 25.80 28.60 31.50 34.30 
78.50 29.50 32.80 36.10 39.30 
88.50 33.30 37.00 40.70 44.30 
98.50 37.00 41.10 45.20 49.30 
108.50 40.80 45.30 49.80 54.30 
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payments to your dependents (your 
children, dependent husband or, in 
case of death, to your dependent 
children, widower, or dependent 
parents) will not be reduced. 

A working woman who died or 
reached 62 before July 1954, needs 
no more than 1% years of work in 
order for herself or her beneficiary 
to be eligible for payments. A 
woman who dies or reaches 62 in 
the first 6 months of 1958 will 
need no more than 3% years. 

Changing the retirement age 
from 65 to 62 makes payments 
possible for some women now over 
65 who did not have enough work 
to qualify under the old law and 
for the survivors of some women 
who died after June 30, 1954, and 
were between 62 and 65 years of 
age at death. 


If you are the wife of a man 
who is entitled to social security 
monthly payments, you may be- 


come entitled to wife’s benefit pay- 
ments at any time you choose aft- 
er you reach 62. The payments 
would be reduced as stated before, 
but different amounts. 

If you start at 62, the monthly 
payments will be only 75 per cent 
as much as it would be at 65. At 
age of 63 you get 83% per cent 
and at 64 you get 91% per cent 
of what you would get if you wait 
until you are 65, 

Many farmers’ wives will 
terested in 
ceding page. 

If your husband dies at any time 
after you begin to receive your re- 
duced benefits, you may receive a 
lump-sum death payment and the 
full widow’s monthly benefits. 

For example, May Jackson de- 
cides to claim benefits at same 
time her husband claims his. He 
is 65 and she is 62. His monthly 
payments are $88.50. She will get 
$33.30 because of her age. After 
a year the husband dies. Now she 
will receive the full death benefit 
payment of $255 and the full 
monthly widow's benefits of $66.40. 
This is approximately three-fourths 
of what the husband was getting. 


What should wife do? 


If you choose the reduced bene- 
fit at any age between 62 and 65, 
you will be ahead for the first 12 
years. If you receive the benefits 
at the reduced rate for more than 
12 years, the total amount you re- 
ceive will not be as large as if you 
had waited until you were 65. 

Your husband's’ span of life is 
more important. He may not live 
for more than the 12 years. After 
his death you would get the same 
widow's benefits as if you had 
waited until you were 65 to start. 


be in- 
the table on the pre- 





4-H study shows 50 per 
cent of animals from 
home farm 


A nation-wide study of 4-H club 
dairy projects reveals that 4-H 
boys and girls obtain 50 per cent 
or more of their animals for proj- 
ect work from their home herds, 
according to Ralph A. Porterfield, 
extension dairyman at Ohio State 
University, who conducted’ the 
study. 

Incomplete results show that of 
the other 50 per cent, slightly less 
than half the animals are pur- 
chased through special sales for 4- 
H and F.F.A. members; about the 
same number are secured through 
heifer chains; and a small number 
are purchased at “heifer parties”. 
Other project animals are purchased 
through routine consignment sales 
and at private treaty, he said. 


“You can’t beat 
this bulk milk system”’ 


SAYS HARRY NEVERETT, CHAZY, N. Y. 











Before February, 1953, it took be- 
tween four and five men to handle 
the can operation on Mr. Neverett’s 
150-head Holstein farm. When the 
Stainless Steel bulk milk tank was 
installed in February, 1953, milking 
became a two man job, and the bac- 
teria count dropped from 100,000 to 
20,000. 


See The United States Steel Hour. It’s a full-hour TV program presented every other 
week by United States Steel. Consult your local newspaper for time and station. 





According to Mr. Neverett, “The 
milk temperature drops to about 37 
within two or three minutes after 
milking. Actually; you can say it 
cools as fast as we can milk. Butter- 
fat count is up about a point, and I 
save about 1% on spillage and stick- 
age alone. I figure my bulk milk tank 
pays off at about 25¢ per cwt., and 








Agricultural Extension 
United States Steel Corporation 


525 William Penn Place 


Please send me the free booklet on : 
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it’s a lot less trouble.” 

A bulk tank system is the low cost, 
modern way to produce milk, and 
tanks USS Stainless 
Steel have been proving it all over 
the country. Send the coupon below 
for the free booklet that answers your 


made from 


questions about this low cost milk 
handling system. 








bulk milk handling equipment 


UNITED STATES STEEL CORPORATION, PITTSBURGH - AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE DIVISION, CLEVELAND 
COLUMBIA-GENEVA STEEL DIVISION, SAN FRANCISCO - NATIONAL TUBE DIVISION, PITTSBURGH | Room 5547 
TENNESSEE COAL & 'RON DIVISION, FAIRFIELD, ALA. | 
UNITED STATES STEEL SUPPLY DIVISION, WAREHOUSE DISTRIGUTORS | Pittsburgh 30, Pa 
UNITED STATES STEEL EXPORT COMPanY, HEW YORK | : ’ 
| 
, ! | 
| Name 
| 
SHEETS STRIP PLATES PIPE TUBES WIRE | Stel 
w e* 
BARS * BILLETS SPECIAL SECTIONS 
I 
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“We bought two 500 gal. H 
because: The way Zero is increasing our profits and cutting our | 
' 

. 

and 








Zero Bulk Milk Tanks 


costs, we figure it will poy for itself in 3 yeors. That's a mighty 
good investment for any dairyman. And our two Zero tanks ore so 
well-built, they’ll give us trouble-free service for years to come.” 





soys T. A. Burgeson, Jr., 


Burgeson Farm, Grandview, Mo. 


y STOP LIFTING 





“Just like sucking milk 
through a straw” 


@ Completely eliminates milk 
pouring into tank 

@ Completely eliminates milk 
pail lifting 

@ Strains the milk as the vacuum 
lifts it into the tank 

@ Takes milk into tanks faster than 
3 gravity fed strainers 

@ Lessens the chance for outside 
and human contamination 


a &a heavy » milk pails 








@ Fits any milk pail 

@ The rapid cooling under 
refrigerated vacuum causes milk 
to give off animal heat and 
odors through agitation while 
being cooled 


@ By meter test, at least 10% 
saving in electricity, when using 
Super Strainer on Zero 
Vacuum Tank 


You should buy a ZERO TANK for 
your future is in vacuum milking 


ONLY with a vacuum tank can 


r ap 


Use it as ao Pour-in 


=)! 2. 
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Super Strainer 





Direct Cow-To-Tank Milking 








you milk all these ways 


¥. You can start your vacuum milking 


en saues ci 
_621- fave Duncan Ave 


system by using your Zero Bulk Tank 
as a POUR-IN. 


Then when you get tired of lifting 
and pouring milk, take the next step 
to easier milking with a ZERO SUPER 
STRAINER — “Just like sucking milk 
through a straw.” 


The final step in your vacuum milking 
system is DIRECT COW-TO-TANK 
MILKING UNDER VACUUM, the most 
advanced milking method known 
today. 





Nxke lating 
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Revi 
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wneennn-==-> 
FREE: ‘Soldering 
Simplified.** 16 page 


Ilustreted booklet. 
Get your copy now. 


Kester Solder Company 


$227 Wrightwoed Ave. 
Chicage 39, Illinois 


KILL | POWER FAILURE 


with your 
TRACTOR! 





Protect your farm and family against power 









failure NOW with a Tractor-Driven Gener- 
ator. No extra engine to buy. Operates 
from tractor or gas engine. Supplies power 
for lights, heating system, water pump, 
milker, brooder, milk cooler, etc. 


LOWEST IN COST 20 YEAR WARRANTY 
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THREE-PRONG plug, with rubber cord and new, convenient outlet. 


Why the third prong... 
on an electric plug? 


it will eliminate annoying “shocks” sometimes 
received from appliances and may save your life. 


by D. W. Bates 


MAY electrical appl'ances for 

operation on 120-volt AC cir- 
cuits are now equipped with a 
three-prong plug for connecting 
them to the electrical outlet rather 
than a two-prong plug formerly 
used. The third prong is longer 
than the other two and is U- 
shaped. This third prong prevents 
the plug from being connected to 
what is now considered a standard 
120-volt electrical outlet. 

Many people wonder why such a 
plug is put on equipment when it 
cannot be plugged into their elec- 
trical outlets. The reason is that, 
when properly used, it connects 
the frame of the appliance to a 
grounded conductor and thus pro- 
vides greater electrical safety for 
the user of the appliance. 


Grounds electric current .. . 


A 120-volt AC electric circuit 
consists of two wires, the hot or 
current carrying wire which is 
black, and the neutral or grounded 
wire which is white. The grounded 
wire, as the name implies, is con- 
nected to the earth. If a person 
comes in contact with the hot wire 
when he is grounded, that is, elec- 
trically connected to the earth, the 
current may pass through his body 
to the earth with tragic results. 

If a short develops within an 
electric -appliance the frame may 
become hot, the same as the black 
wire. This happens all too fre- 
quently with hand-operated electric 
equipment. After a period of use, 
the insulation may break down on 
parts of the motor allowing the 
frame to become electrically hot 
when the motor is turned on. In- 
stant death or serious injury to 
the operator may result. 


Eliminates danger . . . 


This potential danger is elimi- 
nated with a_ three-prong plug. 
When it is used the appliance cord 
has three wires, black, white, and 
green. One end of the green wire 
is connected to the frame of the 
equipment and the other to the 
long U-shaped prong which is also 
green or has a green connecting 
screw. 

When the plug is inserted into a 
properly-wired outlet, the long 
prong comes in contact with a 
grounded wire before the shorter 


prongs contact the current carry- 
ing parts of the outlet. If there is 
a short in the equipment, a fuse 
will blow out but there is no dan- 
ger of electric shock to the opera- 
tor of the equipment. 

The three-prong plug on the ap- 
pliance cord represents a _ great 
step forward in electrical safety. 
It may cause you some inconveni- 
ence initially because present wall 
outlets will have to be changed to 
accommodate it. This is minor, 
however, compared with the pro- 
tection it affords. 

Be sure to have any necessary 
changes in your wiring system 
made by a qualified electrician. 
This new plug is for your own 
safety. 





In deepest Africa 


A $210 loan to African tribes- 
men to start their own creamery 
three years ago has paid off, the 
International Federation of Agri- 
cultural Producers reports, and 
now six African creameries are op- 
erating in the Kasulu area of Tan- 
ganyika, 

The loan was made in 1953 to the 
Waha tribesmen. The milk was 
skimmed at the creamery and the 
cream processed into ghee. The 
skim milk was used in a local 
school. 

During the first year, the cream- 
ery made about one ton of ghee a 
month which was sold for about 
21 cents a pound. The loan was 
paid back within one year. 

After seeing the success of the 
creamery, five other creameries 
were started by the tribesmen on 
loans. Beginning this year, these 
loans were all paid back. All the 
creameries reported making profits 
of between $100 and $150. 

Up to now the creameries have 
been under the supervision of the 
district agricultural officer in the 
Kasulu area of Tanganyika. But 
now that the creameries are mak- 
ing a profit, the control is being 
turned over to the tribesmen under 
a cooperative organization. 

The Waha tribesmen keep their 
cattle extremely clean since they 
consider them “one of the family.” 
The ghee produced from the 5.5- 
per-cent-fat-test milk is considered 
the best in Tanganyika. 
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‘‘How we use our records’’ 


(Continved from page 1121) 


milk and 440 pounds butterfat. 

Montgomery: From 8,000 to 
9,000 pounds milk. 

Daniels: From 390 to 410 pounds 
of butterfat. 

Short: Around 425 to 450 pounds 
butterfat, feeding a minimum 
amount of grain and all the hay 
and pasture they can consume. 


How do you determine the 
a:nount of grain to feed your 
herd? 


Stoltzfus: We feed according to 
production, usually 1 pound grain 
to each 4 pounds of milk for all 
milking cows. Dry cows are fed 8 
to 10 pounds daily 5 or 6 weeks 
before freshening. 

Bacon: Cows are fed according 
to production. The amount varies 
5 pounds between the least and 
most feed fed per cow, 

Davisson: Our cows are fed 
from 5 to 14 pounds, according to 
production (including dry cows). 

Montgomery: All are fed alike. 

Daniels: They are fed from 2 to 
14 pounds a day, according to 
production. 

Myatt: Fed according to produc- 
tion, with amount varying 8 pounds 
between least amount fed and 
highest amount fed. 

Short: According to production, 
with a few exceptions due to con- 
dition of certain cows. We feed as 
little as 8 pounds and as much as 
14 pounds. 


What is the maximum number 
of cows your farm could carry 
and still be profitable? 


Stoltzfus: We believe 40 cows 
plus the young stock is about all 
we can raise roughage for on our 
100 crop acres. 

Bacon: We have always carried 
50 on 350 acres. We added another 
160 acres this year. 

Davisson: We believe 40 and 
still raise our replacements. 

Montgomery: 50. 

Daniels: We don't know for 
sure. We have never milked over 
22 cows. Labor rather than feed 
is the problem. We like our 
father-in-law—son-in-law partner- 
ship and like\to keep it that way. 

Myatt: A maximum of 48 milk- 
ing cows. 

Short: Under normal conditions, 
I plan to have 45 cows and grow 
all pasture, hay, and silage for the 
entire herd. 


How do you justify a new piece 
of machinery or equipment? 


Stoltzfus: We believe each piece 
of machinery or equipment must 











ctbhe BK 08k 


“Oh, he’s got an answer for every- 
thing Ike and Benson would ever 
want to know, but just try to get 
him te do something around here!” 





pay for itself. For example, a 
stable cleaner should save enough 
labor during its useful life to pay 
for itself. Our bulk tank saves us 
from hauling our milk every morn- 
ing, besides doing away with 
heavy lifting. We get paid for as 
many pounds of milk as we put in 
the tank. There is no spillage, 
hauling costs less, and there are 
no cans to buy or retin. 

Bacon: If it will pay for itself 
either through high quality feed 
or more efficiency in labor. 

Davisson: When old equipment 


is no longer usable or needs too 
much repair, when labor conditions 
are such that we cannot obtain 
sufficient help, when it is not 
practical to hire custom work by 
the machine in question, or when 
by careful calculations a new ma- 
chine will do a job easier or bet- 
ter, and also save time. 
Montgomery: Depends on condi- 
tion of old piece, plus the profit- 
able use that can be made of a 
new piece of equipment, by time 
saved and increased production. 
Daniels: It must be practical 
and efficient, not just a gadget. 
Myatt: We must buy all farm 
equipment we need as there is 
none for hire in our community. 
Short: If it will save me money 


a 1131 


over a period of two or three 
years and is needed to carry on an 
efficient dairy program, then I 
would say it would be justified. 
THE END 





It is related of an Irish coach- 
man that, being in failing health, 
his doctor prescribed more animal 
food (meaning meat) for him. 

A few days afterward, he called 
on Pat at the stable. 

“Well, Pat,” said he, “how are 
you getting on with the treat- 
ment?” 

“Oh, sure, sir,” Pat replied, “Oi 
managed all roight with the grain 
and oats, but it’s mighty hard with 
the chopped hay.” 








Are Calf Scours 


Reducing Profits? 


Bolus 


KA0= STREP oreo cue. 


(Dihydrostreptomycin Sulfate with Kaolin, Pectin, Alumina and Vitamin A) 











AVAILABLE FROM YOUR DRUGGIST OR OTHER ANIMAL HEALTH PRODUCTS 


SUPPLIED: 
Package of 2 
(single treatment) 
Package of 10 
(multiple-dose) 


cuts loss 


Calf scours, the primary killer of young calves, can wipe out 
profits! Bolus KAO-STREP with Vitamin A will control 
loss. Its safe, effective formula is specific against the disease: 


STREPTOMYCIN—to kill the germ (E. coli) responsible for 


infectious calf scours 


KAOLIN 
PECTIN 
ALUMINA 
VITAMIN A 


pig scours. 


Protect your profit with Wyeth products! 


to coat, soothe and protect 


the irritated intestinal lining 


SIMPLE TO USE, PROVED IN PRACTICE! 


Also recommended for treatment of enteritis in 
sheep, enteritis in swine, swine dysentery and 
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rOP-QUALITY HAY is fed from a pole-type, self- SCALE MODEL 
feeding haykeeper on the N. Amundson dairy farm, the main features that 
Iow Large cone in base forces hay out to manger self-feeding of 


SELF-FEEDING haykeeper de- 
veloped by agricultural engi- 
neers at Iowa State College is 


finding wide acceptance by dairy- 
en throughout the country. De- 
signed to store, dry, and self-feed 
chopped hay, this haykeeper elimi- 
nates unnecessary handling of hay 
fed to dairy herds 

Producing top-quality hay has al- 
ways been a problem in areas of 
adequate rainfall because of the 
possibility of rain damage before 


the hay can be moved into storage. 


igricul- 
College 


tension 
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tural engineer, Iowa 
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Build a pole-type haykeeper 


by Gene C. Shove 


Leaves shatter easily from field- 
cured hay and this lowers quality 
as a high percentage of the nutri- 
ent value of legumes is contained 
in the leaves. 


Saves the leaves ... 
Hay-drying equipment provides 
a means of shortening field curing 
thereby decreasing weather 
and leaf loss to a mini- 
mum. Dairymen have long recog- 
nized the advantages of artificial 
hay drying over field curing, and 
mow drying is used successfully on 


time, 
damage 


many farms. But, mow drying usu- 
ally requires additional handling of 
the hay as it is fed. The self-feed- 
ing haykeeper eliminates extra 
handling and provides an efficient, 
easy-to-manage, drying structure. 
Leaves of legumes will begin to 
shatter at a moisture content of 
about 30 per cent. Therefore, for 
a maximum saving of leaves, it is 
recommended that the haykeeper 
be filled with 35 to 40 per cent 
moisture hay. The drying fan 
should be started as soon as the 
cone is covered and operated until 
all the hay placed in the haykeep- 
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SWINGING MANGER is built of short lengths of 
pipe supported at their upper ends by a rod or cable. 
Lower ends are connected with a continuous chain. 


er is lowered to a moisture content 
of at least 20 per cent. A check 
for complete drying can be made 
by leaving the fan off for a few 
hours and then checking to see 
that cool air comes through the 
hay when fan is turned on again. 

The upright, cylindrical construc- 
tion of the self-feeding haykeeper 
provides a maximum storage ca- 
pacity for the building materials 
used. This construction also makes 
it easy to provide uniform air flow 
for proper drying of green hay. 
Pressure-treated poles form the ba- 
sic framework for attaching snow- 
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Get bigger dairy cattle profits this winter from “that 
harvesting cornstalks now 


| extra farm crop” by 
| with a BRADY CHOPPER 
HARVEST FOR THE MOST 
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_ Demonstration 


BRADY 
CHOPPERS 


in offset, rear 
or side delivery. 
60” and 80” 
widths. 
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ABSORBENT 
BEDDING AND FOR FALL AND WINTER 


ity, one man operated BRADY 
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MANUFACTURERS OF THE BRADY FIFTH WHEEL WAGONS, 
MOUNTED AND PULL-TYPE ROTARY HOES, WAGON BOXES, 
HAMMERMILL DRIVE, FORAGE AND GRAIN 


“MORE-FOR-THE-MONEY™ 


Happy This Winter? 
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fence cribbing or vertical siding. 
The drying air readily escapes 
through the open siding. 


Use swinging manger .. . 


Cattle easily reach into the feed- 
er all the way around through a 
flexible, swinging manger. This 
permits the hay to be fed off the 
lower portion of the cone. The hay 
above, because of its weight, then 
begins a gradual movement down 
over the cone. The cleavage planes, 
formed during filling by plywood 
or sheet metal fins attached to 
the duct former, allow the hay to 
separate and keep it from bridg- 
ing. Hinged gates can be installed 
to lower over the manger to con- 
trol feeding and to insure an even 
feeding on all sides. 

The use of a movable duct for- 
mer to form an unlined opening up 
through the center of the hay elim- 
inates the need of constructing a 
permanent duct for distributing the 
drying air. The opening is formed 
by gradually raising the duct for- 
mer as hay is placed in the hay- 
keeper. Building the duct former 
smaller at the bottom than at the 
top prevents it from sticking or 
wedging in the chopped hay. The 
duct former is solid at one end 
and acts as a plug to prevent the 
escape of the drying air from the 
top of the vertical drying duct. 

Dairymen report that self-feed- 
ing haykeepers have nearly elimi- 
nated the labor from feeding 
chopped hay. They like the idea 
of feeding outside and add that 
there isn’t any wastage from the 
haykeeper as the cattle keep the 
hay cleaned up as it gradually 
moves down over the cone. 

Midwest Plan No. 73103 is avail- 
able for 50 cents from the agri- 
cultural engineering extension serv- 
ice in any of the following states: 
Arkansas, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, 
Kansas, Minnesota, Michigan, Mis- 
souri, Nebraska, New Mexico, 
North Dakota, Ohio, Oklahoma, 
South Dakota, and Wisconsin. 








Plans Available 


OMPLETE working plans 

of this 50-ton self-feed- 
ing haykeeper are available 
through the Hoard’s Dairyman 
Plan Service. There are two 
sheets 11x16 inches, showing 
in detail every construction 
feature of this haykeeper. 
The farmer-carpenter can fol- 
low the plans easily 


A bill of materials is part 
of the finished plans. From 
this bill of materials your 
lumber dealer can give you 
complete figures on the cost 
of all materials before start- 
ing to build. 


These plans are available 
to Hoard’s Dairyman subscrib- 
ers for $1 per set of plans. 


Hoard’s Dairyman 
Plan Service, 
Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin 


Please send me by return 
mail the following plan and 
the complete bill of materials. 

Plan No. 731038 — 50-ton 
self-feeding haykeeper — $1. 
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“It’s the only way to feed 
ivestock without working” 


This Quonset Rigid Frame 40 houses a new bunk silo for self-feeding 
livestock on the Wesley Anderson farm near Cokato, Minnesota. 


Bunk silos aren’t new, but the one on Wesley 
Anderson’s farm near Cokato, Minnesota, is 
certainly different and new. It’s a 40 x 80 
concrete-floored bunk silo for self-feeding 
livestock. And it is entirely covered by an all- 
steel Quonset Rigid Frame 40. Built on sloping 
ground, one end of the silo has a concrete wall 
4 ft. high which meets the ground level so that 
tractors may be driven directly on top the 
silage for safer and easier packing. 


Mr. Anderson says, “With this Quonset Rigid 
Frame 40 over my bunk silo, cattle will be 
sheltered as they eat and I won't have to dig 
through a frozen crust of silage to let them eat 
in winter. Besides that, labor is scarce and 
expensive. Actually this is the only way I know 
to feed cattle without working.” 


Although the farm ordinarily produces small 


@ Quonset ownership is easy through the 
Stran-Steel Purchase Plan— Y% down and a full 
5 years to pay the balance. 


Stran-Steel Corporation 
Detroit 29, Michigan 


teas 
Address___ ‘ a 


City and State___ _ i 
56-SS-58B 


Send this coupon to your dealer or to: 


© I want complete information about your new Quonset Grain Drying System. 
© Send me your booklet, “Quonset Buildings for Every Farm Use.” 


grains, feed corn, commercial seed corn and 
hay crops, Wesley Anderson wanted to diversi- 
fy his operations without needing more labor. 
Lengthy and careful study resulted in his deci- 
sion to feed cattle by means of a self-feeding 
program. And to eliminate as much labor as 
possible he chose a post-free Quonset RF 40 
to shelter the silage and cattle. 


Commenting further on the project, Mr. 
Anderson said, “If I should ever decide to stop 
feeding livestock I can always use this Quonset 
Rigid Frame for corn or machinery storage, or 
maybe both. In the meantime with my self- 
feeding livestock program, I'll not only save 
silage but save labor as well.” 


For Quonset advantages on your farm, see your 
nearest dealer or clip and mail the coupon 
below. 


STRAN-STEEL CORPORATION 
Detroit 29, Michigan + A Unit of 


NATIONAL So 


Phone_— 


1133 











CAN THE 56 PER CENT BE HELPED? 


A PPR« YXIMATELY 56 per cent of our farms 
° the United States produce only 9 per 
ent of the farm income. More than 
2,600,000 farms have than $2,500 gross 
income per year. 

On the other side of the ledger, 15 per 
cent of our farms have incomes of 
over $5,000 per year, and they produce 79 
per cent of all farm products. 


gross 


less 


gross 


extremely diffi- 
to maintain a 


highlighted the 
cult problem faced in trying 
trong farm economy against the pressures 
of increasing farm How in the world 
S any government or any agency of govern- 
ment going to assure a good livelihood to our 
farm population when so much of it has so 


Here is 


costs 


far to go before gross income approaches 
family needs? 

Even 150 per cent of parity prices would 
not solve the problem faced by a majority 
if farm people. Obviously, off-the-farm em- 
ployment or the development of larger gross 
incomes through more or better acres and 
animal units must provide the answer. To 


ittempt to freeze the present farm pattern, 
and support a good living for these families 
is a practical impossibility without putting 
almost three million farms on outright gov- 
ernment relief 

Fortunately, 
low-income 
Whatever 


marked de- 
farms during the past 
farm program is adopt- 


there has been a 
crease in 


few years 


ed by the next Congress must not stand in 
the way of this necessary change. Any other 
approach is certain to prolong the frustra- 


tion of those attempting to earn a good fam- 
ily living on incomes of less than $5,000 
year 


JERSEY BREEDERS UP IN ARMS 
AGAINST INFERIOR BULLS 


HE title 

article in a recent 
land Dairy Exporter. In 
wish such an article might 
in our columns. 


of this editorial appears over an 
issue of the New Zea- 
many respects we 
have appeared 


New Zealand Jersey breeders 
moved to restrict the transfer of Jersey 
bulls. Only those Jersey bulls could be trans- 
ferred which met certain standards of butter- 
fat production. Apparently last year’s re- 
quest was not satisfied because Jersey breed- 
ers in New Zealand, again this year, asked 
standards for transfer. 

Under the recommendation the 2-year-old 
dam of a bull calf would have to produce 
at least 300 pounds of butterfat; a 3-year- 


A year ago, 


for minimum 


old dam, 350 pounds, If the cow was 4-years- 
old or over, she must have a single record 
of at least 400 pounds of butterfat. As an 
alternative, the dam could have three con- 


secutive records averaging 385 pouncs of fat. 

In a separate action, New Zealand Jersey 
breeders asked for a strict check on imported 
bulls. An application for the importation of 
male Jersey stock must be accompanied by a 
completed form of an approved scale of 
points of the dam and would be signed by 
three official judges appointed by the Island 
Society. 

It is not our intent to argue the merits 
of the requested requirements in New Zea- 


land. nor to urge that identical requirements 


be established for our dairy breeders in the 


United States. It is of interest, however, to 
learn the sentiments of breeders of registered 
dairy cattle in a sister dairy country. 

Similar thoughts have been going through 
the minds of some of our breeders, from time 
to time, as they have toyed with the idea of 
selective registration. Perhaps New Zealand 
sentiment may contribute constructively to 
our thinking in this country. 

The following statements by New Zealand 
breeders reflect their sentiment on this issue: 

“If breeders, of their own accord, would 
rear only their best bulls, the need for such 
a measure would not arise. However, too 
many bulls with low butterfat backing are 
being put on the market.” 

“It is better to place the restriction on 
the transfer rather than on the registration 
of the bull as this affords a 2-year-old 
heifer a chance to prove herself.” 

“The margin of superiority of pedigrees 
over grades is not as great as it should be, 
and it would seem that insufficient culling 
has been practiced in some pedigreed herds. 
For the prestige of the breed, we should do 
something about it.” 

“The efforts of those breeders following a 
sound policy are being nullified by others 
who rear all bulls irrespective of the pro- 
duction of their dams.” 

“We are adopting an ostrich-like attitude 
toward the growth of artificial breeding, and, 
in some cases, doing a grave disservice to 
the breed by rearing bulls which should never 
have been saved.” 

“We owe to the prestige of the (Jersey) 
Association .that we do not lend our offi- 
cial approval to the transfer of bulls that do 
not come up to standard.” 





BUTTER—$2 A POUND 


NTIL a few years ago, the price of a 

pound of butter was within a cent or two 
of the average hourly industrial wage. Re- 
cently the government reported that the av- 
erage factory pay climbed to about $2 an 
hour in September. Butter is selling at retail 
for 72 cents per pound on the national av- 
erage. 

If we were to turn back to the good 
old days, butter would be seliing for $2 a 
pound. Incidentally, in those same good old 
days per capita butter consumption was al- 
most double what it is today. 

This is but one more example of the truly 
low cost of dairy foods in today’s diet. And 
still we hear people say that butter is too 
high priced, and the only solution to the 
butter problem is to further reduce the price 
to the consumer and, of course, to the farm- 
er, too. 

Naturally, we are not advocating $2 but- 
ter. We believe that when butter begins to 
approach $1 a pound we will lose even more 
of our market to oleo. By the same token, 
however, we think it is ridiculous to expect 
the dairy farmer to produce a high-quality 
animal fat for the same price as vegetable 
fats. People are still willing te pay a pre- 
mium for butter and, if butter can be pro- 
duced by dairy farmers for that reasonable 
premium, it is a fair price. 

Let us have less weeping about the high 
cost of butter to the poor wage earner. He 
has never been better off in his ability to 
purchase a fine food for such a low propor- 
tion of his hourly wage. 


HOARD'S DAIRYMAN 


FINED $10 FOR SPREADING DISEASE 


BEFORE us are reports of three court 

cases. They all involve convictions of 
men guilty of moving cattle without health 
papers. All three men were fined $10 each. 

How ridiculous can we be in the admin- 
istration of justice? Here are men who, 
through ignorance or willful malice, con- 
spired to move diseased cattle into clean 
herds. The presence of the diseased animal 
in an otherwise clean herd could result in 
losses totaling thousands of dollars and even 
result in broken health to the new owner. 

Yet when the perpetrators of these crimes 
were hailed before the municipal court the 
justice or judge, through ignorance or neg- 
lect, levied a fine of but $10. 

If these men had been charged with bac- 
teriological warfare, it would have been con- 
sidered a crime against mankind, deplored 
in every state in the Union, and perhaps 
have resulted in a long prison term. 

Obviously, however, the ill-informed jus- 
tice or judge failed to appreciate that the 
nature of the crime was just as serious. 

What does a $10 fine mean to a man benf 
on moving reactor cattle? This insignificant 
penalty is no deterrent whatsoever to him 
in his practice of peddling disease. 





WHERE DID THE MONEY GO? 


DURING the three years, 1947-49, the re- 

tail price of single quarts of fluid milk 
averaged 19.9 cents. In 1955, that single 
quart of milk cost 22.9 cents. Where did the 
money go? 

In the late 40’s producers got 10.6 cents, 
In 1955, they received 10.2 cents. 

Distribution, however, received 9.3 cents 
in the late 40’s, and, in 1955, distribution 
got 12.3 cents. 

In other words, during a period of about 
seven years the farmer lost about 4 per cent 
of his share; distribution increased its take 
32 per cent. That is where the money went, 

Next time your city cousin complains about 
the price of milk, give him those figures. 





In 1906, W. D. Hoard said: 
THE RIGHT KIND OF A FARMER 


THE right kind of a farmer is a man of 

brain, as well as brawn. Indeed, the 
business of farming in these days, with its 
varied machinery, calls more for brain than 
muscle. 

He will be an animal farmer for only in 
the association of varied animal life can a 
man grow in intellect as he should. 

He will be a man of taste, in the order 
and arrangement of his farm buildings and 
his home. 

In a word, the right kind of a farmer will 
strive “toward the mark of his high calling.” 
He will look on it as the most honorable, 
progressive vocation among men. He will 
constantly give evidence to his fellow men 
that he thinks “there are some things better 
than money,” and that chief among them is 
being, “the right kind of a farmer,” and one 
good thing about it is that such a man will 
make dollars where the wrong kind of a 
farmer makes pennies. Besides, think, how 
much larger and finer is the satisfaction he 
derives from the life he lives. 
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Questions from Our Readers 





How much is reported? 


Two brothers do partnership 
farming. They have a joint gross 


Under the 1956 Amendments, 
members of a partnership and in- 
dividual farm operators, who keep 
books on the accrual as well as 
the cash basis, can use the optional 
method of figuring their earnings, 
for social security purposes. 

If your gross income from the 
farm is not more than $1,800, you 
may use either your actual net 
earnings or two-thirds of the gross 
farm income. This was raised from 
one-half to two-thirds. 

If your farm income is more than 
$1,800 and your net earnings are 
less than $1,200, you may use ei- 
ther your actual net earnings or 
$1,200. If your net earnings are 
more than $1,200, you must use 
your net farm earnings. 

A partnership would divide the 
gross farm earnings between the 
individual members of the part- 
nership. 

—I F. HA 





Debarking trees with 
chemicals 


Could you please give me some 
information on what chemicals to 
use that can be painted on trees 
in the spring so that the bark falls 
off the following year? 


Wisconsin Pe 


Michigan State University -has 
done some work along this line, 
but their work was done primarily 
on aspen. They reported good re- 
sults from three different chemi- 
cals as follows: 

1 Sodium monochloroacetate. 
This material was primarily used 
as a 25 per cent water solution and 
was most effective when applied to 
“frills” on the trees. This means 
that wounds are made through the 
bark at the base of the trees and 
this material is sprayed into the 
wounds until a saturated condition 
is obtained in the wound. The 
treatments were made from the 
middle of May through the middle 
of August and the material acts 
fairly fast, the bark peeling in 
about two to three months after 
the treatment. 

2. 24,5-T. This material was 
used at the rate of 4 pounds (4 
quarts of 4-pound per gallon con- 
centrate) per 50 gallons of diesel 
oil at the rate of about 1 gallon 
per 10 trees as a basal trunk spray. 
Applications were made also from 
the middle of May through the 
middle of August. This material 
acts more slowly (about three to 
four months before they peel) than 
the sodium monochloroacetate, but 
by using double and triple strength 
solution, action is speeded up. Thus, 
if you use this material, and if 
time is important, you could use a 
stronger solution. If time is not 
important, the concentration used 
above should be sufficient. 

3. Brush killer (50 per cent mix- 


ture of 2,4-D and 2,4,5-T). This 
material used in the same way and 
rate as 2,4,5-T appeared about as 
effective, and, of course, from your 
standpoint, would be cheaper. 

4. 24-D. This material was 
used in the same way as the “brush 
killer” and 2,4,5-T, namely 4 pounds 
(4 quarts of 4-pound per gallon 
concentrate) per 50 gallons of dies- 
el oil, and the trunks were basally 
sprayed at the same rate. This 
material acts still more slowly than 
either the sodium monochloroace- 
tate, the 2,45-T, or the brush kill- 
er mixture of 2,4-D and 2,4,5-T. 
The material used was the isopro- 
pyl ester of 2,4-D. Amine solutions 
of 2,4-D proved ineffective. 

While the above work was done 
only on aspen to ascertain the: ef- 
fectiveness of these materials to 
uid the “peeling” of these trees 
in preparation for their use as 
pulpwood, we have noticed that in 
our basal spraying work involving 
many varieties of trees, that loos- 
ening of the bark always follows 
basal treatment in about a year or 
so after treatment, regardless of 
variety of tree involved. However, 
it occurs most rapidly in such spe- 
cies as box elder, willow, honey 
locust, cottonwood, and elm. In 
our basal work, we use nothing 
except oil solutions, the water so- 
lutions being ineffective. 

There is still another material 
which has been used for chemical 
debarking of trees. That is sodium 
arsenite. This material is highly 
toxic to humans and animals and 
must be used with extreme caution. 
But this material correctly used 
has given good results in tests. 
The use of sodium arsenite on 
young trees, which are mostly sap- 
wood, has made it possible to chem- 
ically debark them so that they 
can be easily treated with a wood 
preservative such as penta chloro- 
phenol to increase their period of 
usefulness, when used for lumber, 
fence posts, etc. 

If sodium arsenite is used, it is 
best to girdle the tree, taking off 
only the bark in a ring about 5 to 
6 inches wide, completely around 
the tree and into the wood. In 
other words, all bark should be 
removed. The cut is then painted, 
preferably with a synthetic bristle 
brush, or the wood is thoroughly 
sprayed. The cut, including upper 
cut edge of bark and lower cut 
edge of bark, should be thoroughly 
soaked with the solution. This 
should be done during the active 
growing months of May and June, 
but can also be done during April 
or July. 


Sodium arsenite is sold as a liq- 
uid, usually contains about three 
pounds of active ingredients per 
gallon and is used as it comes 
from the container. 

Following treatment, in three to 
four months time, bark begins to 
loosen, and can easily be taken 
off to prepare posts for seasoning 
and treatment with a wood pre- 
servative. 

Trees are best removed as soon 
as the bark is loose and should be 
piled for seasoning, preservative 
treated as soon as possible, and 
stored until used. Otherwise, in- 
sects and wood-destroying fungi 
cause injury. The material is ef- 
fective on a large variety of woods; 
is least effective on species of ash. 

Whenever you use sodium arse- 
nite, follow all directions on con- 
tainer explicitly, know the anti- 
dote in case accidental poisoning 
occurs, If possible, wear rubber 
gloves and boots while using the 
material. Wash all clothing worn 
thoroughly before wearing again 
and prohibit livestock from treated 
areas for at least three to four 
months after treatment. 

—Dr. E. P. SYLWESTER 





Make septic tank 
large enough 


We plan to install a septic tank 
out are confused as to the best 
method of getting rid of the wash 
water and water from the kitchen 
sink. Some say this water should 
go into a separate cesspool; others 
say all the water should go into the 
septic tank. Which is right? 


Iowa G. M. 


All the water should go into the 
septic tank, which should have a 
capacity of 120 gallons per person 
using it. For the average farm 
family, a minimum size is 800 gal- 
lons. If the tank is properly con- 
structed, the liquid leaving it will 
contain no suspended solids; thus 
it will be able to seep into the 
earth through the disposal system. 

In porous soils a dry well is usu- 
ally satisfactory and is generally 
easiest to install. If the soil takes 
water very slowly, however, it is 
usually necessary to lay a disposal 
field made of agricultural tile or 
perforated plastic pipe near the 
surface of the ground. 


If the wash water and water 
from the sink is run directly into 
the disposal field or dry well, the 
soap, grease, and other material it 
contains will soon clog the pores of 
the soil and difficulty will arise. 
If this water is run into a separate 
dry well or cesspool, the same thing 
will happen. 

—D. W. BATEes 





ED 








and EMMA 





“Tell the boys to break it up—time to go!” 
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How much water 


do we need? 


We are having a well drilled on 
our farm. How many gallons of 
water should we be able to get per 
minute in testing it in order to 
supply 30 head of cattle, 50 hogs, 
200 chickens, plus the house? We 
are putting in a pressure system. 

New York R. E. 


The amount of water you get 
from the well when testing it wiil 
depend on how rapidly the water 
will flow out of the water-bearing 
stratum into the well casing. There 
is little that can be done about 
this other than to increase the depth 
of the well in the hope of finding 
a more productive stratum. 

In figuring water requirements 
the following allowance in gallons 
per day should be made: each mem- 
ber of the family, 40; each dairy 
cow, 25; each hog, 3; and each 100 
chickens, 5. Assuming there are 
6 members in your family, the 
daily water requirement in galions 
would be: 





Family 6x40 = 240 
Cattle 30 x 25 750 
Hogs 3x50 = 1530 
Chickens 5x 2 = 10 

1,150 


Most pump manufacturers rec- 
ommend that the pump not have 
to operate more than 2 hours per 
day. On this basis, your well should 
supply about 600 gallons per hour 
or 10 gallons per minute. How- 
ever, if your well does not have 
this capacity, your only alternative 
is to use a smaller pump and have 
it operate more hours per day. 

D. W. BaTEes 


Use glass block? 


We are building a new stanchion 
barn for 25 cows and are consid- 
ering using glass block windows. 
How do they compare in insulating 
value and cost with frame win- 


dows? Also, what about their 
light-transmitting ability? 
Michigan A. CG. 


Glass blocks have about the same 
insulating value as frame windows 


with tight storm sash. The cost, 
also, usually works out to be about 
the same. However, the glass block 
windows are easier to keep clean 
and require little maintenance 
Since there are times when it is 
desirable to open a few windows 
in the stable, many dairymen use 


glass blocks in the sides of the sta- 
ble and frame windows with storm 
sash in the ends. 

Clear glass blocks transmit the 


same amount of light as ordinary 

windows. Translucent blocks trans- 

mit about 80 per cent as much. 
—D. W. BaTes 


Insulate milk house 


We plan to build a new milk 
house and insulate the wails; how- 
ever, we would also like to insu- 
late the floor as we don't like the 
ice which builds up around the 
edge of the floor in our present 
milk house. How can we do this? 

Illinois J. O. 


Ice formation at the edges of the 
floor in a milk house is usually 
due to cold which is transmitted 
to the floor throuch the founda- 
tion. This can be cut off by plac- 
ing a one-inch thick piece of wa- 
ter-proofed rigid insulation board 
between the foundation and the 
concrete floor at the time the floor 
is placed. —D. W. Bates 
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“Tf Thad to 
give up my 
DARI-KOOL 
| would give 
up the cows” 


writes Mr. WALLACE GARDINER 
RR. 1, Welch, Minnesota 





“As one of the first Dari-Kool owners in the state of Minnesota, 
| can talk from experience. My Dari-Kool bulk tank has given 
me three and a half years of service-free operation. Never a 
lf | had to give up my Dari-Kool 


Wallick Forbin: 


i! 


BULK MILK COOLER 
——— SCH 

The ICE BANK COOLER that 

outperforms them all! 


service call in all that time 
tank, | would give up the cows!” 
















povred or 2 — 


Medel! shown 7200 


golion Der! Keo! 
Also dvolloble in 100, 150, 250, a98, 400, 


$00, 600 aod 700 gailen capacities 


Cools Fast and Economically 
.» DOES NOT FREEZE MILK! 


JAith lp vasily costed to belay 38° envden a love: 
bocterio count 


Before you 


bulk ¢ & tent be sere te 


decide on any 


get th informeot 


FREE BOOK 


(Just off the press} 





pon for your FREE copy : 


. ond better milk. Compare them all and 

- gvaranteed Dari-Kool — 

~ 

a 

os ; Get The Facts... MAIL COUPON NOW! 

y — DAIRY EQUIPMENT COMPANY 
The book shows Ine clear, ff D0Pt. 188, 1646 6. Washington Ave. Medison, Wisconsin 4 
understandable way oants : Please send, without obligation to me, complete information | 
porison of direct expansion , | ebdeovt Deri-Kool Bulk Milk Coolers i 
end e-benk metheds of ' | 
cooling mith. tt else on / i | 
swe many of the questions i t Nome ‘ 
dcirymen ask about bulk ' 
milk cooling. Mail the cow 4 Address RFO t 


County Stote J 
See eee eee sees 





How to keep 
small engines 
running 


By making a few adjustments 
and ridding engine parts of 
carbon, you can keep small 
engines operating properly. 


by M. E. Long 


OST farms have at least one, 

and perhaps several, small, 

single cylinder gasoline en- 
gines in use. These may be of two 
general types—the four-cycle or the 
two-cycle. 

The two-cycle engine is frequent- 
ly used where light weight in rela- 
tion to power output is needed, as 
in chain saws. 

In the past, two-cycle engines 
have been considered rather “tricky” 
or erratic to start and keep run- 
ning. However, recent design de- 
velopments have corrected this 
situation. 

The two-cycle engine is so con- 
structed that it has one power 
stroke for each revolution of the 
crankshaft. The piston acts as the 
inlet and exhaust valve. 

Here are several things that you 
can do to make your two-cycle en- 
gine start easier and run better. 


1. Keep the air filter clean. 

Dirt is the greatest enemy of 
your engine. Air filters may be of 
several types, but all need cleaning 
periodically. In very dusty condi- 
tions, they may need clearing as 
often as every two or three hours. 

The foil or metal air filter con- 
tains metallic “wool” which is sat- 
urated with oil. The oil traps the 
dust particles as the air flows past. 
Clean this type filter by disassem- 
bling and washing the element with 
gasoline or solvent; blow out with 
compressed air, if available; re-oil 
the element, drain, and re-assemble. 

The dry type filter can be cleaned 
by washing with gasoline or solvent 
and using compressed air. It can 
also be cleaned on the engine by 
the use of a small brush. No oil is 
used with this type of filter. 


2. Clean muffler and exhaust 
ports. 

Since the lubricating oil is mixed 
with the gasoline in this type of 
engine, the muffler and exhaust 
port have a tendency to accumulate 
an oily, gummy residue. They 
should be cleaned every 50 to 100 
hours of operation, or as often as 
the engine seems to be losing power. 

Clean the muffler by disassem- 
bling and scraping out the carbon. 
To clean the exhaust port, remove 
the spark plug and turn the crank- 
shaft so that the piston is below 
the ports. With any blunt instru- 
ment, scrape the carbon from the 
port. Crank the engine several 
times to blow out the loose carbon 
and then re-assemble. 

3. Clean the spark plug. 

The spark plug may also become 
fouled by the gasoline-oil mixture. 
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TWO-CYCLE ENGINE operates a 
grain auger. This makes a portable 
unit for moving feed and grain. 


Remove and clean, or replace the 
plug when the engine becomes dif- 
ficult to start. Special type plugs 
are now available for two-cycle en- 
gines. These plugs are shaped to 
allow more accumulation of carbon 
before they short or fail. The cor- 
rect spark plug gap will vary some- 
what with the make of the engine, 
but it is generally about .030 inch. 


4. Adjust the carburetor. 

Adjustments required by the car- 
buretor are generally slight. Most 
carburetors have two adjustments, 
a high-speed and an idle. Both of 
these must be set properly in order 
to get satisfactory performance. 

Reference to your owner’s man- 
ual will give you detailed informa- 
tion on these adjustments. Two- 
cycle engines may sound as though 
they are missing when running un- 
der light load, even with the car- 
buretor adjusted properly. How- 
ever, this in no way affects the 
operation of the engine. 


& Check the magneto. 

Hold the spark plug wire about 
3/16 of an inch from the block. A 
spark should jump this gap when 
you crank the engine. If not, you 
probably need a new condenser, or 
the points need adjusting or re- 
placing. 

6. Inspect the fuel line. 

The strainer at the gasoline tank 
or at the carburetor may be so 
“loaded” that gasoline cannot get 
through to the carburetor. Check all 
fuel line connections for tightness. 
A loose connection will allow air to 
enter the lines. Also check to see 
that the fuel line is not near, or 
in contact with, the block. This 
can cause the fuel to vaporize and 
result in “vapor lock.” 


7. Prevent overheating 

If dirt or trash collect over the 
flywheel screen, or in the cooling 
fins, overheating is bound to re- 
sult. Here again, cleanliness is im- 
portant. 

Also, be sure to use the correct 
mixture of gasoline and oil as 
specified by the engine manufactur- 
er. Be sure to use a clean container 
for mixing the oil and gasoline, and 
thoroughly mix the two. 

If a check of the above items 
fails to make your engine start or 
run properly, it-is probably in need 
of the attention of an experienced 
serviceman. Unless you are mechan- 
ically inclined, and have the neces- 
sary tools, it probably isn’t a good 
idea to attempt an extensive re- 
pair job on your engine. 
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Above, new 1957 Golden Rocket 88 Holiday Coupé, pictured in the 
new General Motors Technical Center. Six other stunning 
new models are also available in this budget-priced series—all powered 
by the new 277-horsepower Rocket T-400 Engine! 





FOR ‘'S$7...THE On 


OLDSMoO BILE ! 


Here’s value . . . with the accent on YOU! Oldsmobile 
for "S7—lower by far, longer in line, distinctively 
different in every detail! Highlighted by Oldsmobile’s 
exclusive Accent Stripe and a higher, wider Span-A- 
Ramic windshield. (For you, this means the satis- 
faction of driving a style leader—a car that will hold 


its value.) 


New in power with the Rocket T-400 Engine—up 
in torque (400 lb.-ft.) and high-compression horse- 


Super 88 Fiesta—Oldsmobile introduces a brilliant power (277). (You get economy when you want it 


new combination of hardtop glamor and rugged 

utility—smartest new model for the station wagon set! power when you need it.) 

Engineered from the ground up, with the rugged 
Wide-Stance Chassis (for cornering ability, sure- 
footed stability). New Pivot-Poise Suspension with 


Counter-Dive (means smooth, level stops). New L-Bow 





Propeller Shaft (secret of a lower center of gravity). 
New Tech-Style (fashioned at GM’s Tech 


Center). New Strut-Mounted Instrument Panel (easier 


Interiors 





















accessibility and visibility). 





All this in three great new series . . . Golden Rocket 
88, Super 88 and Starfire 98. (Seventeen models to 


choose from . . . one just right for you!) 


Starfire 98 Holiday Coupé—there’s nothing quite NOW ON DISPLAY/ : : : 
like it! Jetaway Hydra-Matic Drive, Power Steering Your Oldsmobile Quality Dealer 


and Power Brakes are all standard equipment invites You to His Gala Announcement Showing! 









turn yours in now 
for $1.00 discount on 
Super CALF-KIT 


o 
< es) 
— “pe or 


| Thermogized Super Calf-Kit 
milk replacer makes calves 
huskier, heavier — sooner 


Brooms —brooms—brooms. Peebles 
Super Calf-Kit wants still more of 


WHY 
THERMOGIZED? 


Super Calf-Kit produces su- 
perior results because it's 
Thermogized to break down 
raw nutrients with an ex- 
clusive process of heat and 
pressure. This unique manu- 
facturing method makes 
body-building amino acids 
more available. Steps up 
the effectiveness of high- 
energy fat. Conditions raw 
nutrients for easier digestion. 


ANTIBIOTICS 


Thermogizing, plus full for- 
tification with both Terra- 
mycin and Aureomycin, 
means fewer calf-raising 
troubles, faster growth, bet- 
ter calves. 


GUARANTEED 


Super Calf-Kit must give 
better results than any 
other milk replacer pro- 
gram or your money 
back! Feeds easily thru 
nipples. No milk re- 
quired after colostrum. 


them. So bring yours in. . . along 
with the coupon below. Your Peebles’ 
dealer will give you one buck off on 
every purchase of two 25-pound bags 
of Super Calf-Kit. 

You'll never make a better buy, 
for Super Calf-Kit is the new milk 
replacer that helps whip scours and 
build better calves at lower feeding 
cost. Super Calf-Kit is high in milk 
nutrients .. . completely nutritious 
and digestible. Results in big, heavy 
calves without feeding a drop of fresh 
milk after colostrum. It’s thermo- 
gized .. . fully fortified . . . mixes 
easily. It’s high in body-building pro- 
teins, minerals and vitamins, too. 

Get yours today. Grab any old 
broom and the coupon below. Hustle 
on down to your Peebles’ dealer. 
Your calves will say “thanks, boss,” 
when you feed them Super Calf-Kit, 
and you'll be more than satisfied to 
see how they thrive on this top- 
performance milk replacer. 





me 


» Se 
Super Calt Kit 


is sweeping 
the country! 
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— GOOD FOR $1.00 ON THE PURCHASE OF TWO 25 LB. BAGS OF PEEBLES’ SUPER CALF-KIT 
| CALF RAISERS, fill in this coupon and take it to your feed dealer along with any old 
[ broom, for full dollar credit toward two 25 Ib. bogs of Peebles’ Super Colf-Kit. Offer 
eo! expires Dec. 31, 1956. If dealer doesn't stock Super Calf-Kit he can get it for you. 
at Colf Raisers Signature = a 
—> 

we Address 










This coupon is void where taxed, prohibited, or restricted by law. Cash valve 1/20 of 1¢ 
FOR DEALER USE ONLY. Western Condensing Company will immediately redeem this 
coupon for $1 (plus 5¢ bonus per coupon for handling) when accepted toward purchase 
of two 25 Ib. bags of Peebles’ Super Calf Kit. Coupon must be properly filled out ond 
sent in by dealer on or before Jan. 15, 1957. 
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Dealer Signature 
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mam =| get Peebles’ from . sencegocncesess 
—_ Send to Western Condensing Ce., Dept. N-11, Appleton, Wis. 
—~< 
[Jen aA MR. DEALER: With your cash refund will come details on forwarding brooms to a 
OM) charitable ogency that will put them te good use. 
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HARDPAN SOIL LAYER is being broken up by subsoiling two 
ways. This opens soil below for moisture storage and root growth. 


What we know about 


SUBSOILING 


by L. S. 


have revealed an increased in- 
terest in subsoiling. Because 
there is only limited research to 
serve as a basis for answering some 
of the questions, it is necessary to 
answer them on the basis of (1) 
personal observation, (2) experi- 
ence, and (3) theory. 
1. What is subsoiling? 
Subsoiling is any tillage practice 
which affects the soil below plow 
depth. Subsoiling is known by sev- 
eral names such as “chiseling”’, 
“chisel plowing”, “panbreaking”, 
“plowsole breaking’’, etc. 


2. Is “subsoiling” different from 
“deep tillage?” 

Some people use the words “sub- 
soiling” and “deep tillage” inter- 
changeably. Others distinguish be- 
tween the two. Subsoiling may 
require special tools. Deep tillage 
may be done with conventional im- 
plements adjusted tc till deeper 
than average. Either interpreta- 
tion is correct if tillage increases 
volume of soil used by plants. 


3. What crops respond to sub- 
soiling? 

In Michigan, corn and sugar 
beet yields have been increased by 
subsoiling. Theoretically, any crop 
may yield more if the physical 
condition of the soil is improved. 
Deep-rooted crops such as corn, 
sugar beets, alfalfa, sweet clover, 
etc., are more likely to respond 
than shallow-rooted crops. 


4. Where will subsoiling increase 
crop yields? 

Theoretically, all soils having 
hard, compact, dense, or impervi- 
ous subsoils should respond to sub- 
soiling (if no other condition lim- 
its plant growth). Fortunately, not 
all soils have these | yield-limiting 
conditions. 

5. How much does subsoiling 
cost? 

Subsoilers cost $50 and up. The 
cost of operation varies consider- 
ably depending on soil conditions, 


[wre from many farmers 


” The author is a member of the soll 
science department, at Michigan State 
University. 


Robertson 


depth of penetration, and spacing 
of subsoilings. Subsoiling costs 
may approximate plowing costs. 


6. How far apart should chisel- 
ing be done? 

This depends upon the physical 
condition and the relative moisture 
level of the subsoil. More com- 
plete destruction of compacted lay- 
ers occurs at low moisture con- 
tent. Under very dry conditions, 
fracture lines 11 feet long on ei- 
ther side of a chisel have been 
measured. Experiments with sugar 
beets have shown no benefits from 
chiseling closer than 8 feet. Some 
believe that chiseling should be 
closer at higher moisture levels. 


7. When should subsoiling be 
done? 

Subsoiling should be done in the 
driest part of the year. In normal 
years, this would be in the latter 
part of August or the first part of 
September. At this time, the sub- 
soil is likely to be dry. Any im- 
plement penetrating dry subsoil 
heaves, fractures, and shatters it. 
Breakage of the brittle, compact 
zone is more complete in dry soil, 
but is also effective in moist soil. 
Subsoiling is ineffective in wet soil. 


8. How often should a field be 
subsoiled? 


This depends on the stability of 
the structure of the subsoil. The 
subsoil does not contain much or- 
ganic matter. Therefore, the struc- 
ture usually is unstable. Where 
subsoiling increases crop yields, it 
may be practical to subsoil previ- 
ous to each deep-rooted crop. 


9. Is subsoiling ever harmful? 


Probably not if subsoiling is done 
when the soil is dry. Subsoiling at 
high moisture levels puddles the 
soil and then would be harmful. 


10. What soil types might be 
expected to respond to subsoiling? 

Any soil type may respond to 
subsoiling if a plow pan or a plow 
sole has developed. A plow pan is 
a compact layer caused by work- 
ing the soil at a high moisture 
level or by heavy power tillage and 
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harvesting equipment. A plow sole 
is a compact layer caused by fine 
dust particles filtering downward 
through the large pore spaces at 
tillage time. 


11. How deep should the soil be 
worked? 

Subsoiling should be deep enough 
to penetrate the compacted layers 
of subsoil. Some subsoilers pene- 
trate 30 to 40 inches. However, 
tilling the soil to this depth is 
not necessary if the compacted zone 
is shallower. Many subsoilers are 
operated at 18 to 21 inches. 


12. Will subsoiling substitute 
for field drainage? 

Subsoiling increases the water- 
holding capacity of the soil and in 
many cases, improves the drainage 
characteristics of a soil, but it is 
not a substitute for tile or open 
ditch drains. 


13. Do tiled fields ever need 
subsoiling? 

Yes. If subsoiling fractures a 
compact layer in the subsoil, tile 
may be more effective. Care should 
be taken so that tile are not brok- 
en or moved during - subsoiling. 
Some people feel that subsoiling 
may aid in drainage if the field is 
worked across the tile lines rather 
than parallel. 


14. Is mole draining the same as 
subsoiling? 

No. Similar implements are used, 
but they are used under different 
conditions. The purpose of mole 
draining is to get rid of excess 
water. The purpose of subsoiling 
is to alter subsoil structure. 


15. Is subsoiling practical only 
on level land? 

Subsoilers are easily used on slop- 
ing land. They should be used on 
the contour so that water will not 
collect and cause excessive erosion 
in chisel marks. Some reports have 
been made indicating the surface 
run-off is significantly reduced by 
subsoiling. Under such conditions, 


— 


water enters the soil instead of 
being discharged over the surface 
of the soil. 


16. Does subsoiling influence 
other tillage operations? 

The act of subsoiling causes small 
ridges to form on the soil’s surface. 
Plowing across the ridges may be 
rough. Little difficulty is experi- 
enced in plowing diagonally across 
or parallel to chisel marks. 


17. Should a field be fall plowed 
after subsoiling? 

Spring plowing is strongly rec- 
ommended after subsoiling because 
there is less opportunity for sur- 
face soil to filter downward and 
fill the pore space created by sub- 
soiling. 

18. How much power does a 
subsoiler require? 

Power requirements depend on 
soil conditions, vegetation, and 
depth of penetration. Generally, 
speaking, subsoilers are designed 
for specific kinds and sizes of trac- 
tors. Under Michigan conditions, 
it may require a 45 horse power 
tractor to pull a subsoiler down to 
20 inches. Ninety horse power have 
been required to pull a chisel 35 
inches deep. 


19. Can subsoilers be used to 
place fertilizer and lime in the soil 
below plow depth? 

Yes. Several companies make 
subsoilers with fertilizer attach- 
ments which distribute fertilizer 
or lime uniformly from plow depth 
to chisel depth. Some are designed 
for either liquid or solid forms of 
fertilizer. 


20. Is fertilizer and lime placed 
in the subsoil effective in increas- 
ing crop yields? 

Reports from other states sug- 
gest some benefit from subsoil fer- 
tilization. Limited research in 
Michigan has not shown any great- 
er benefit from placing fertilizer 
in the subsoil than from using the 
same fertilizer in the surface soil. 


























Oats—1955 Businels/Acre 
Hillsdaie Kalamazoo Brookston Conover 
sandy loam? sandy loam* silt loam? loam’ 
Not subsoiled 62.9 44.1 58.1 63.6 
Subsoiled 15” deep and 50” apart 61.1 43.8 60.5 73.1 
Subsoil fertilizer 82.1 80.6 79.7 
Not subsoiled pilus supplemental 
fertilizer’ in surface soils. 76.1 91.9 101.6 
‘72-72-72 
*Subsoiling in the fall. 
‘Subsoiling in the spring. 
Corn—1955 Bushels/Acre 
Hillsdale sandy Kalamazoo sandy Conover loam’ 
loam? loam? 
Not subsoiled 52.4 40.2 65.0 
Subsoiled 15” deep 63.0 43.8 74.3 
Subsoiled 30” deep 60.0 
Subsoil fertilizer’ 73.1 
Supplemental fertilizer’ {in surface soils) 75.7 


*100-100-100 
*Subsoiled in the fall. 
“Subsoiled in the spring. 





New F.F.A. office building 





National officers of the Future 
Farmers of America participated 
in a brief ground-breaking cere- 
mony July 24 for a $275,000 office 
structure the organization is build- 
ing south of Alexandria, Va. 

The building will be used to 





house the National Future Farmer 
Magazine, a bi-monthly publica- 
tion published by the organiza- 
tion, and the Future Farmers’ 
Supply Service, a mail-order busi- 
ness, selling jackets, jewelry, and 
supplies to F.F.A. members. 
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VanDale* AUTOMATIC FEEDING 
WITH 

1. VanDale*HEAVY DUTY SILO UNLOADER 

2. VanDale*AUTOMATIC BUNK FEEDER 


* A VanDale Silo Unloader will deliver more silage with 
less horsepower for you, the milk producer. It will 








move your silage faster, safer, better and cheaper. 
Here's why: VanDale was designed and engineered 
with you in mind. Acknowledged as the leader in 
the field, it is first in production, sales and field 
VanDale FARM MACHINES, 
INC. was built entirely on silo unloaders. It's the 


experience. in fact, 


most copied silage unioader in the history of mech- 
anized choring. Why buy a copy when you can 
invest in an original VanDale ... “First in Silo 


| Unloaders.” 


A VanDale Automatic Bunk Feeder will give you 
completely automatic feeding for your loafing barn, 
or as an auxiliary outdoor feeder for your conven- 
tional barn setup. The VanDale concept of power 
) feeding combines the best features of silo un- 
| loader and bunk feeder to give you, pound for 
pound and dollar for dollar, the most value for 


your money. 


WRITE FOR 


FREE 


*VanDale is the registered trade-mark of VanDale Farm 
Machines, inc. U.S. Patent No. 2,719,058. Other Pat- 
ents pending. 


“AUTOMATIC FEEDING” 
BULLETIN 





Contact your nearest VanDale specialist or write direct 


VanDale FARM MACHINES, INC. 


DEPT. HD-1156, WAYZATA, MINN. 
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Streamlined Farm Hand 


with your cows 
that’s the Hinman 


Gouri; Le 


Streamlined, efficient and a pleasure to have 
around, the Hinman Sani-Line Milker will save 
you hours of work, give you peak production and 
a more profitable dairy operation. Hin nan’s Low 
Vacuum is gentle too, and that soothing inflation 
action helps even the most nervous cows to give 
more milk. 





Check with your local Hinman Dealer now! Take 
a look at this “Streamlined Farm Hand.” Com- 
pore the advantages and the price, treat your- 
self to the savings. 


SEND FOR COMPLETE FOLDER 


Include your herd size and barn layout so we can 
accurately figure your needs. 


MILKING MACHINE 
COMPANY DEPT. HD 11 
BOX 360, ONEIDA, N.Y. 


















Safer Low Vacuum, Plus | 1 

















HERE’S THE BEST PLACE TO 


BUY ... SELL... TRADE 








Hoard’s Dairyman Classified Ads give you PERSON-TO-PERSON Con- 
tact with more than 325,000 dairy farmers and families. 
Best Market in the World for Farm Machinery, Equipment, Livestock, 
or whatever you have to Buy-Sell-or-Trade. 
- Write Your Ad On This Handy Order Blank 


Start my ad in the first available issue. Run it issues. 
My ad contains words. My check is enclosed for $ 
REMITTANCE MUST ACCOMPANY ORDER 
tates: 30c Per Word Per Insertion 
Mail Today to Hoard’s’ Dairyman, Fort Atkinson, Wis. 

















—_ 





957 DAIRY-VAC 
EASY-TO-CLEAN, 


DAIRY-VAC 
msces GATTLE CLEANER 


PROCESS 


New Features Give You A Cleaner That's 
EASY-TO-EMPTY, EASY-TO-CLEAN, 
EASY-TO-USE 
POSITIVELY controls Lice, Mange Mites, 
Grabs. Prevents Disease thru Dirt Removal. 
Filth and Germs live and thrive in Hide 
Dirt. EVERY DAIRY FARMER SHOULD 

INVESTIGATE OUR OFFER. 

SEER THE NEW DAIRY-VAC AT YOUR LO- 
CAL DAIRY SUPPLIES STORE or Write Di- 
rect te Factory Address Below for New [Ii- 
» lustrated Folder. 


ELECTRIC CLEANER CO., INC, 


THORO 


Quiet .- 
S$ EASY-TO-EMPTY, 
EASY-TO-USE 


Quick .- Plymouth, 


Wisconsin 








| 
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We have a Safe 
meat supply 


And the main credit for that safety and confi- 
dence belongs to federal meat inspection which 
this year is celebrating 50 years of service, 


by E. A. Woelffer, D.V.M. 


HALF century of federal 
meat inspection by the Ag- 
ricultural Research Service 
of the United States Department 
of Agriculture is observed this 
year. It was on June 30, 1906 that 
Congress passed the law putting 
this important service into effect. 
The law was established to en- 
courage cleanliness and _  whole- 
someness of all meat moving in- 
terstate and for export trade. 
Meat inspection is a subject to 
which the majority of people give 
little thought or know much about. 
Most of us take for granted many 
of the safeguards that guard or 
fail] to guard our health and well- 
being. 


Creates confidence .. . 


These 50 years of federal meat 
inspection brought both protec- 
tion and economy to a large por- 
tion of the meat-eating public, to 
farmers and stockmen who raise 
the cattle, and to the meat in- 
dustry. Inspection has created 
public confidence in the whole- 
someness of meat, as well as as- 
suring more stable markets. 

At present, there are 1,100 
meat-processing plants under fed- 
eral inspection. In these plants 
more than 100 million meat ani- 
mals are slaughtered annually un- 
der federal inspection, and the 
number is increasing. 

Packers and processors co-op- 
erate actively with the federal 
meat inspection service to assure 
the public of a continuing supply 
of clean, wholesome meat, free 
from adulteration, and truthfully 
labeled. 

The cost of this federally fi- 
nanced meat inspection service is 
9 cents per person, per year. This 
amounts to less than 15 cents per 
animal slaughtered. Putting it an- 
other way, the cost amounts to a 
tiny fraction of a cent per pound 
of meat products consumed. 


How the system works ... 
The broad scope of the law and 
the responsibilities of the service 
include the following duties: 
1. Inspecting sanitation of the 
»stablishment. 


2. Inspecting animals before 
slaughter. 

3. Inspecting carcasses and in- 
ternal organs of animals after 
slaughter. 

4. Inspecting meat processing 
and preparation of meat _ food 
products. 

5. Destroying material con- 


demned for food pu 

6. Supervising application of the 
stamp or label] indicating federal 
approval. 

7. Maintaining chemical, bacte- 
riological, pathological, and zoolog- 
ical laboratories, to furnish in- 
spectors with information needed 
in making proper decisions. 

Final approval! is designated by 
a printed statement on the can, 
wrapper, or container: “U. S. In- 
spected and Passed by Department 
of Agriculture.” Before this ap- 


proval, the label itself must pass 
accuracy tests to be sure that 
pictures and wording give an ex- 
act description of the contents. 

carcasses or parts of 
carcasses are kept under the in- 
spector’s control. Such meat is 
held under federal lock and key 
until it is processed for fertilizer 
or inedible grease. Practical thrift 
and safe disposal are the principal 
considerations in salvaging all un- 
fit meat. 


Is the law enforced? 


Approximately 80 per cent of 
the meat and food products pro- 
duced commercially are processed 
for interstate use. This meat bears 
a purple stamp or a statement on 
the can, package, or jar, attesting 
federal inspection and approval. 

Meat and meat food products 
prepared and sold entirely within 
a state are not required to be 
federally inspected, but they are 
subject to state and local inspec- 
tion requirements. 

The question arises: Are these 
state and local inspection require- 
ments as suitable and effective as 
the .federal inspection § service? 
Many of the states, possibly all of 
them, have laws and regulations 
that are either identical to or 
similar to the federal regulations. 
The same applies to municipal or 
local jurisdiction. 

But here comes the rub. Are 
the local laws enforced? Is the 
public getting the protection it 
expects and deserves? 

Undoubtedly many local boards 
of health are doing a creditable 
and conscientious job. Others, 
however, are not enforcing the 
law or are making only feeble 
attempts to do so. Some reasons 
for their failure are given as too 
much political pressure, incompe- 
tence, indifference, and so forth. 
To this list we hasten to add that 
probably the most important of 
all is public apathy. 

Lack of interest in the whole- 
someness and safety of our meat 
supply by the buying and consum- 
ing public is as much a_failure in 
good citizenship as is failure to 
vote on election day. 


Eat more farm products 


The United States meat industry 
is the largest in the world. The 
output is 25 billion pounds a year. 
We consume nearly the entire 
supply in this country. But the 
meat business could and should 
be larger. 

To become a more healthy and 
progressive nation, we must be- 
come a better fed and better 
nourished people. We must eat 
more meat, eggs, milk, and dairy 
products. 

To gain this goal, one of the 
things that cannot be neglected is 
wholesomeness and safety in the 
production of the foods we eat. 
The federal meat inspection serv- 
ice is one of the agencies that has 
done a conscientious and credit- 
able job. We salute this serviee 
on its 50th anniversary. 
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100-bushel Model 200, ground drive (above) or Model 220, P.T.O. 


Just what the dairyman ordered! 





hve 


Power-take-off Model 220 spreads easy and fast 
on frozen, rough and steep fields. Pull-rope at trac- 
tor seat sets spreading rate with a flick of the wrist. 
Apron chain is extra-heavy duty. 








Special construction eliminates arch over back of 
spreader. Keeps the load from “‘plugging’’ between 
arch and beaters. Low height speeds up loading. 





With full 100-bushel capacity, this big new, low-slung spreader 
will save you loading time and trips to the field. 

No matter whether it is loose, straw-filled manure or tough 
pen-packed chunks, this spreader lays down an even, finely 
chopped layer of just the amount you want on each field. Heavy 
apron chain and roller chain drives throughout assure years of 
dependable, trouble-free service. 


You can depend on this spreader to stand up for years under 
the beating of daily use. It is available as a ground-driven or a 
power-take-off machine, and with rims for a selection of tire 
sizes. There’s one that’s exactly right for your farm. 

New Holland Machine Company, a subsidiary of Sperry 
Rand Corporation, New Holland, Pennsylvania. 


Smooth-running roller chains are standard ce 
on New Holland spreader drives at 


“W sno extra cost “ \ 
- , . < \ > 











Exclusive side-wall design — 
on 100-bu. spreaders combines 
wood for corrosion resistance \ 
and steel for strength. — \ 


NEW HOLLAND 


First in Grassland Farming" 
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Farmer Burns 











& BEALITY vows) T wary, HE MORE | SEE OF \ | 

ENONG FOR p“ (THE DAIRY BUSINESS / | 

R VACATION s) FLORIDA, THE BETTER 
mT WE SURE 196) JME IT. | aM An (OBA WELL 

£ AND , BE BACK GOON--FOR GOOD’ 





Jt may be a good idea for 
you to check up on the oppor- 


tunities in Florida for all 


types of farming. 


Dairymen benefit by sev- 
eral clear-cut advantages. De- 
mand for dairy products 
exceeds supply. Mild climate 


holds housing investment to a 
minimum—expensive, heated 
barns are not needed. Cows 


graze on open range all year. 
Feed crops are easily grown, 
and low-cost citrus pulp, a 
highly nutritive food, is read- 
ily available. Pasturage is 
plentiful at nominal cost. 


And Florida’s amazing 
growth has created new, big, 
local markets for other farm 
products. Florida needs poul- 
trymen, truck farmers, live- 
stock raisers and nurserymen. 
Experience and adequate cap- 
ital are necessary, of course. 


Take your first step toward 
happier living today. Mail 
coupon for free 40-page color 
booklet with up-to-date infor- 
mation on the advantages of 
farming in Florida, 


EV RIDA 


THE 
=e 


STATE OF FLORIDA 
5605-A Commission Bidg., Tallahassee, Florida 
Please send FREE Florida Farm Booklet. 









Print NAME 
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Parity prices rest on quicksand! 


Nimble pencil-pushing has juggled dairy price supports 
so that manufacturing milk can drop to $2.74 in 1960. 


T tecturing March 31, manu- 
facturing milk, testing 3.95 
per cent, is supported at 
$3.25 per hundredweight. Butter- 
fat is supported at 58.6 cents per 
pound. 

Dairymen will recall that the 
Secretary of Agriculture’ estab- 
lished this support level fcllowing 
the President's veto message on the 
general farm bill, April 16, 1956. 
Previously, the Secretary had an- 
nounced, February 14, supports of 
$3.15 for manufacturing milk and 
56.2 cents for fat. The same prices 
had prevailed the previous year. 

What percentage of parity is 
provided by the increased support 
price? There are two answers: 80 
per cent and 85 per cent. 

Which is correct? Both are, de- 
pending upon the formula used by 


_ the Department of Agriculture. 


Which formula should be used? 
The answer requires a review of 
the legislative history of dairy price 
supports. 

When Congress passed the Agri- 
cultural Act of 1948, it stated, with 
respect to milk and its products: 
“To support until January 1, 1950 
a price to producers of commodities 

. of not less than 60 per centum 
of the parity or comparable price 
therefore, nor more than the level 
at which such commodity was sup- 
ported in 1948, except that . , 
milk and its products . . . shall be 
supported at 90 per cent of parity 
or comparable price.” 

To carry out the law, U.S.D.A. 
developed plans in late 1948 for a 
purchase program. Butter, cheese, 
and other dairy products would be 
acquired at prices which would re- 
sult in farmers receiving the an- 


nounced support price level for 
milk and butterfat. 
In 1948, and today, U.S.D.A. 


computes only the parity price of 
all milk (fluid and manufacturing) 
sold wholesale by farmers. There 
is no parity price for milk used in 
manufacturing dairy products. 

The Department held, and right- 
ly so, that a support purchase pro- 
gram should involve only manufac- 
turing milk and not all milk sold 
wholesale. In the absence of a 
parity price for manufacturing 
milk, therefore, a substitute yard- 
stick was necessary. After con- 
sulting with dairy leaders and oth- 
ers interested, a formula was de- 
vised, and put into operation by 
administrative action, which would 
provide a “parity equivalent” price 
for manufacturing milk. 

To apply the formula two fac- 
tors were needed: 

1. The parity price of all milk 
sold wholesale. 

2. The ratio between the aver- 
age price for all milk sold whole- 
sale and the average price paid for 
manufacturing milk. 

The only free market period 
available was July 1946 through 
December 1948. During these 30 
months, price controls were not in 
effect and there were no price sup- 
port inventories. During this time 
the average price paid for manu- 
facturing milk was 88.5 per cent 
of the average price for all milk 
sold wholesale. Somewhat later a 


The author is director of legislation 
for the National Milk Producers Feder- 
ation 


by Willis Tobler 


statistical correction was made 
which resulted in a ratio of 88. 
Now, let's see how the parity 
formula works. It looks like this: 
parity price of all milk sold whole- 
sale x ratio = parity equivalent 
price x percentage of parity price 
support level — support price 
When US.D.A. started to pur- 
chase dairy products, in February 
1949, the parity price of all milk 
sold wholesale was $3.92. The law 
provided 90 per cent price sup- 
ports. Here is how the formula 
applied: 
$3.92 x 88.5 = $3.47 x 90% = $3.12 
The next year Congress passed 
the Agricultural Act of 1949. This 
stated: “The price of whole milk, 
butterfat, and the products of such 
commodities, respectively, shall be 
supported at such level] not in ex- 
cess of 90 per centum nor less than 
75 per centum of the parity price 
therefore as the Secretary deter- 
mines necessary in order to assure 
an adequate supply. Such price 
support shall be provided through 
loans on, or purchases of, the prod- 
ucts of milk and butterfat.” 


From 1949 and into the market- 
ing year beginning April 1, 1954, 
U.S.D.A. calculated price supports, 
as shown in Table A. 

Note that during this period the 
parity equivalent ratio of 88.5 was 
used to determine the support 
price on manufacturing milk. 

Early in 1954 two important 
changes took place insofar as dairy 
farmers are concerned. The Secre- 
tary of Agriculture announced, 
February 15, that price supports 
would be reduced to 75 per cent 
of parity. This would apply in the 
marketing year beginning April 1 
and continue through March 31, 
1955. 

In figuring a support price of 
$3.14 (subsequently adjusted to 
$3.15) note that the Department, 
in establishing a $3.14-price, used 
the old ratio of 88.5 as it had for 
the previous five years. This point 
has an important bearing on the 
controversy which has developed 
over which formula should be used. 

Two months later the Depart- 
ment abandoned the 88.5 ratio and 
by administrative action picked up 


instead a “modernized” 
equivalent price. 

This new method provided that 
the ratio would be computed an- 
nually. It would use the base peri- 
od July 1946 through December 
each year until a period of 10 
years had elapsed. Thereafter the 
base period would always be the 
most recent 10 years, In other 
words, the ratio would be set on a 
10-year moving average. 

During April, then, the ratio 
dropped from 885 to 84.1. This 
was due to the inclusion of the av- 
erage prices received by farmers 
for the years 1949 through 1953. 
Table B indicates the base period 
which will be used for the market- 
ing years through March 31, 1960: 

These two actions, in early 1954, 
sparked a dairy controversy which 
has raged ever since. Recall that 
the announcement was made Feb- 
ruary 15 that supports would be at 
75 per cent of parity, or $3.14, be- 
ginning April 1. The Department 
used the ratio of 88.5. The next 
month, in March, the Department 
again stated that the support level 
would be 75 per cent of parity. 
However, in the next month, April, 
after the new marketing year 
started, the Department announced 
the ratio of 84.1 instead of 88.5 
would reflect the parity equivalent 
price. The $3.14 floor was retained, 
however. 


Significant here, then, is that the 
new ratio meant that the govern- 
ment was supporting prices at 78.6 
per cent of parity instead of 75 
per cent. And here is where the 
confusion and juggling began. Ever 
since, farmers have been getting 
a higher and higher percentage of 
parity for manufacturing milk .. . 
but no more money, until the Pres- 
ident’s veto message. 

To justify the new procedure, 
the Department referred to an an- 
nouncement it made early in 1949. 
At that time it was stated that the 
method of calculating the parity 
equivalent price would be subject 
to revision as additional data be- 
came available. 

Dairy leaders countered by point- 
ing out that such data became 
available in January 1950. Why, 


parity 


TABLE A — How price supports were calculated until April 1, 1954 








Pa price 
of "ait milk Ratio 


Parity Price 





Marketing equivalent support Support 
year sold wholesale price level price 
% 

2/1/49-12/31/49 $3.92 88.5 $3.47 90 $3.12 
1/1/50-3 /31/51 4.40 1/ 88.5 3.89 79 3.07 
4/1/51-3 /31/52 4.69 68.5 4.15 87 3.60 
4/1/52-3 /31/53 4.84 88.5 4.28 90 3.85 
4/1/53-3 /31/54 4.70 88.5 4.16 90 3.74 
4/1/54-3 /31/55 4.74 88.5 4.19 75 3.14 2/ 





1l/ No official record. Reflects estimated revision made in January 1950. 


2/ Adjusted to $3.15 on July 7, 1954. 


TABLE B — New base periods through 1960 





aes ef Marketing year 


Base period 





April 1, 1954 ~- March 31, 1955 
April 1, 1955 - March 31, 1956 


April 1, 1956 - March 31, 1957 
April 1, 1957 ~ March 31, 1958 


April 1, 1958 ~ March 31, 1959 
April 1, 1959 - March 31, 1960 


July 1946 - December 1953 
july 1946 ~- December 1954 


July 1946 ~- December 1955 
January 1947 - December 1956 


Janvery 1948 ~- December 1957 
January 1949 - December 1958 
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then, did the Department wait: uns | 
til April 1954 to use it? ta 

Perhaps Table C may give some 
clue to the answer: 

Note that for three years the 
support price was announced as 
$3.15. With an enlarging base peri- 
od, however, the ratio was de- 
creased each marketing year. With 
each decrease in the ratio, the 
$3.15 meant a higher parity level. 
What had been 75 per cent of pari- 
ty was now 82.4 per cent of parity 
but the price was still the same. 

The Department, of course, had 
some precedent for using the new 
10-year moving average. It could 
point to a similar process developed 
for modernized parity on so-called 
basic agricultural con modities. 

Dairy leaders claim that such a 
comparison is not valid. They point 
out that, since January 1950, the 
parity price of all milk sold whole- 
sale by farmers has been computed 
under modernized parity or a 10- 
year moving average. They empha- 
size that dairy farmers already are 
subjected to the modernized parity 
concept. The Department's action, 
therefore, has the effect of “mod- 
ernizing” an already modernized 
formula. 

So much for the past and pres- 
ent. What really concerns us is 
the future. Let’s look at Table D 
(which assumes that price indices 
remain unchanged): 

Note that we assume a support 
price of $3.15 through March 31, 
1964. Because of the changing ra- 
tio, that support price which was 
75 per cent of parity two years 
ago has become over 90 per cent 
of parity. 

Let’s look now at what can hap- 
pen by -establishing the support 
price at the legal minimum level 
of 75 per cent under the changing 
ratio. See Table E. 

During the next four significant 
years the support price can drop 
from the present $3.25 to $2.74 or 
a total of 51 cents per hundred- 
weight. 

Why hasn't something been done 
about this? Actually, a very de- 
termined fight was put up by dairy 
leaders during the recent session 
of Congress. Both Republicans and 
Democrats from dairy states vig- 
orously supported setting the ratio 





Initial success was achieved when 
the Senate Agriculture Committee 
provided in the original farm bill 
for mandatory use of the base peri- 
od reflecting the 88 ,ratio. The 
entire Senate subsequently ap- 
proved it. 

Since the House of Representa- 
tives and the Senate passed con- 
flicting farm bills, they had to 
iron out their differences in con- 
ference. In that conference the ra- 
tio was dumped. 

When the compromise bill came 
to the floor of the House, an ef- 
fort was made to reject the con- 
ference report and send it back to 
committee with certain instructions. 
Through the action of some repre- 
sentatives from dairy districts, one 
of those important specifications 
was the use of the 88 ratio. The 
motion failed to carry, however, 
and the conference report was 
adopted. As a result, the original 
farm bill which President Ejisen- 
hower vetoed, contained no protec- 
tion for dairy farmers against the 
changing ratio. 

At present, the $3.25-cent price 
support. level is maintained solely 
by presidential directive. There is 
no assurance whatsoever that it 
will be maintained beyond next 
March 31. Of course the price 
could be increased by administra- 
tive action even for the balance of 
the current marketing year. 

However, unless Congress acts 
early next year, price supports for 
manufacturing milk can drop to an 
estimated $2.83 beginning April 1. 
The Secretary of Agriculture can, 
as in 1954, make a finding that a 
75 per cent support level will as- 
sure an “adequate supply” which 
is specifically referred to in the 
Agricultural Act of 1949, Also, he 
can continue to use the changing 
ratio. 

The issue which you should dis- 
cuss in your organizations, and 
with your senators and representa- 
tives, is whether or not you want 
to continue on with the changing 
ratio formula, or return to the 
stabilized procedure. Your income 
for the years ahead and its rela- 
tion to parity will depend largely 
on the course which is approved 
by Congress during the first three 














at a firm 88. months of next year. THE END 

TABLE Cc — — Higher party but sa same price 

i tL phoesd ease 2) ee Parity § _  _ Support price as 

Marketing Parity price Ratio equivalent Support percentage of 

year of all milk price price parity equivalent 

4/1/54-3/31/55 $4.74 84.1 $3.99 $3. 15 1 78.9 

4/1/55-3/31/56 4.70 83.7 3.93 3.15 80.2 

4/1/56-3/31/57 4.59 83.3 3.82 3.15 2/ 82.4 





lf Adjusted from $3.14 on July 7, 1954 


2/ Adjusted to $3.25 on April 18, 1956 in accordance with farm veto message 


TABLE D — How 75 par cent becomes 90 per cent of parity 





























Pari Support price as a 
Marketing Parity price Ratio equivalent Support percentage of parity 
year of all milk pri price equivalent price 
4/1/57-3/31/586 $4.60 82.0 $3.77 $3.15 83.5 
4/1 /58-3/31/59 4.63 80.8 3.74 3.15 84 
4/1/59-3/31/60 4.63 79.3 3.67 3.15 85.8 
4/1/60-3 /31/61 4.65 78.5 3.65 3.15 86.3 
4/1/61-3/31/62 4.70 77.2 3.63 3.15 86.7 
4/1 /62-3/31/63 4.76 75.1 3.57 3.15 88 
4/1/63-3/31/64 4.75 73.0 3.47 3.15 90.7 
TABLE E — pages price can — 51c 
eR a TA  —_ no _ 
Marketing Parity orien Ratioc equivalent support Support 
year of all milk level price 
4/1/57-3/31/58 $4.60 82.0 $3.77 75 $2.83 
4/1/58-3/31/59 4.63 80.8 3.74 75 2.81 
4/1/59-3/31/60 4.63 79.3 3.67 75 2.75 
4/1 /60-3/31/61 4.65 78.5 3.65 75 2.74 
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AFTER 
Now, clean-looking Owens- Illinois 
Glass Block daylight the barn, keep 
it free of drafts, moisture. 


BEFORE 
The window sash in Ed Young’s calf 
barn looked like this before he in- 
stalled Owens-Illinois Glass Block. 


How Ed Young solved his 
worn-out window problem 


On Ed Young’s Wavellyn Farm near Plano, Illinois, window sash 
in the calf barn was rotting out, panes were continuously being 
broken. This made the barn cold in winter and left bedding damp 
from rain, snow and condensation. 


Then Mr. Young installed panels of Owens-Illinois super-clear 
Glass Block No. 370. Gone are the window worries. Frosting and 
sash-deteriorating condensation have been eliminated. Panels are 
extremely hard to break . . . are easy to clean with an occasional 
hosing. Because glass block insulate so effectively the barn is warm 
and dry in winter and cool in summer. At all hours of the day the 
barn is brighter, requires less electricity. 





FREE BLUEPRINTS 


Free blueprints detail- 
ing the use of Owens- 
Illinois Glass Block in 
a small and large 
milkhouse and a small 
and large dairy barn 
are available. Specify 
which one you want or 
if you want all four. 
Write Kimble Glass 


Owens-Illinois Glass Block are 
handled in the same way as concrete 
blocks—same mortar materials and 
similar laying technique . . . go in at 
the same time. They are easy to in- 
stall using standard mason’s tools. You 
can do it yourself—it’s that easy. 
Panels can be made to fit any size 














opening ... no frame is necessary. Company, subsidiary 
They add a lot to the appearance of of Owens-Iitincis, 

: ety Toledo 1, Ohio. 
any building. 

OWENS-ILLINOIS GLASS BLOCK Owens-ILurnoits 


AN (D PRODUCT GENERAL OFFICES «TOLEDO 1, ONIO 














Clip Cows Regularly With 


CLIPMASTER 


YOUR OWN BREED 
ON YOUR STATIONERY 


Sune am We print stationery for thousands of 
breeders all over the U.S.A Distinctive 

STEWAR Style and personal touch. Pictures of your 
own breed for you to choose from. Write 


for stationery circular today 
HOARD'S DAIRYMAN Fort Atkinson, Wis 


COWPOX" 


Ringworm, voat Sores 
*Blu-Kote w pox 
ons - ntr € naocry r 
ion. Germicidal, Fung 











irug and farm ore t write 
H.W. WAYLOR CO. + MORRIS HY 










produce more desirable 
milk with low bacteria count, less sedi- 
ment. Over-all clipping helps control 
lice infestation. For best clipping results 
use Clipmaster. Preferred for its size, ease 


Largest Selling Mixer 
4000 Ibs. per batch 
antee. WRITE for 


Brower Mig. Co., Box 2504, Quincy, Ill. 


Sizes ) to 
) day trial cuar- 
Free Catalog today 


Nationally known Grooming Head 
Dairy and Health Fits 
Authorities say: Clip- | ° ’ 
ping prevents dirt Save Money On Feed 
accumulation —the ioae 
chief source of sedi- 4 BROWER Whe Uma 
ment. Clipped cows Your Clipmaster : 

" e urn your ome-Ccrown grains into 
are easier to keep clean, ——! high grade feeds . and SAVI 7 World s 

J | 


of handling, lasting durability. $42.95. 

Grooming Brush attachment does bet- ULC FERS!T an ore Eh yaa 
ter job of cleaning dairy cattle. $17.50. INFECTIONS 4. AFFECTIONS OF SKIN 
(Colorado and West, $17.75.) 2 oz. $6 


1.V. GREGAN & SON. ‘inc. 








341 a. Center St., 
Manchester, Conn 


fiinbeam CORPORATION 


Dept. 39, 5600 W. Roosevelt Rd., Chicago 50, tl. 


















Centains f 


VITAMIN * 
VITAMIN © 
and Miner? 


or Replacement Cost 


How much, to replace 


against freshening strains, 
stronger calves 
Neu 
KOW-KARE 
ful Vitamin 
minerals, tonic 
dairymen, 3 


SAVE 33%. 


A per ounce, 
drugs. 


a cow? Would you 
spend 2¢ per cow per day for KOW-KARE 
to offset sluggish milkers, aid overworked or- 
gans of heavily fed producers? KOW-KARE 
means better feed-to-milk conversion; builds 
helps assure 
, continued high production. 
Vitamins A, D and E! 

contains 4,000 units of power- 
Vitamins D, E, 
Used by successful 
sizes at all stores. Get it today. 





WRITE: 
FREE Cow Book 


easy -to-under- 
stand, illustrated, 24 
poges, “Core and Feed- 
ing of Dairy Cattle’’, 
written by a Dairy Ave 
thority. Send postal te: 
DAIRY ASSOCIATION 
COMPANY 


lyndonville 13 Vermont 


Useful, 











buy 50 lb. Drum 























ELIMINATE THE DRUGERY, 
HEADACHES AND BACKACHES 
connected with 
MANUAL CLEANING! 


HOW? BY INSTALLING A 





BARN CLEANER 


Becouse @ Bodger Born Cleener will cleen 
your bern, solve your hired mon problem 
end give you more free time then you've 
ever hed. In @ 40 cow bern the Bedger 
eliminates the shoveling of approximeotely 
25 tons of menure per month, spending 
only @ fraction of time otherwise spent, 
ond for os little os 20¢ per month. 







THERE'S 
A BADGER 

FOR EVERY 
SIZE BARN! 


We also man. 
ufacture the 
famous farm- 
engineered and 
farm -tested 
Silo Unioader 





Please send the following literature 
Barn Cleaners [) Site Unloaders () 
Barn Equipment C) 








Address 


City Stete 
BADGER NORTHLAND INC. 
BOX 31, DEPT. H KAUKAUNA WIS 












Keep teat OPEN 


Keep it HEALING .. Keep it 
Dr. Naylor Dilators act both MEDICALLY and 
MECHANICALLY to provide antiseptic protec- 
tion, reduce i and free 
milk flow through the canal of hard milking 
teats. Provide gentle, non-irritating su rt— 
keep end of teat open in its natural @ to 

romote normal healing — natural g- 
Easy TO USE — keep a Dr. Naylor Dilator 
in teat between milkings until teat milks free 

by hand. At drug and farm stores 
or mailed postpaid. 


H. W. NAYLOR CO. 
Morris 6, N.Y. 
Large pkg. $1.00 
G5 Dilators) 
Trial pkg. 50¢ 
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INSEMIKIT'S 


ALL-NEW 
1956 72 PAGE CATALOG 


WRITE TODAY / 
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HOARD'S DAIRYMAN 


ARTIFICIAL BREEDING 


A.l. program more than bulls 


The day of the “semen peddler” is gone. 


Technicians today must and are providing 
dairymen with service as well as semen, 


by H. A. Herman 


N EFFECTIVE artificial in- 

semination organization sells 

breeding service. It doesn’t 
“peddle semen” and consider the 
job done. If this were the case the 
program would have failed long 
ago. 


Every herd considered ... 


Every herd and its problems 
come in for consideration by the 
experienced technician and the field 
supervisor, who represent’ the 
breeding organization. As_ tech- 
niques for improving the settling 
rate are mastered, more attention 
is given the dairyman’s herd build- 
ing problems. 

The average technician services 
about 150 to 200 herds. He is on 
each patron’s farm from once to a 
dozen times each month. The 
number of visits depends upon size 
of the herd and the number of 
“repeat breedings’’ necessary. 

If the technician is doing his job, 
and we believe most are to be 
commended, he knows a great deal 
about the breeding problems, feed- 
ing, calf raising, production levels, 
and general morale of the manage- 
ment of every herd he visits. At- 
tention is gradually focused on 
some of the factors that rob the 
dairyman of his income 

Now the technician doesn’t take 
the place of the county agent, the 


vocational agriculture instructor, 
the veterinarian, and the dairy 
plant fieldman. He works with 


them because the policy of his or- 
ganization encourages him to do so. 
He talks better breeding because 
that’s his business. He encourages 
better disease control and advises 
the herd owner to get a veterinari- 


| an if circumstances warrant. Tech- 


nicians are forbidden to treat cows 
for anything abnormal. 

In most areas the _ successful 
technician works closely with all 
county and regional educational 
agencies. Thus they provide help- 
ful hands to augment established 
programs. It has long been said, 
“the best bull in the world can't 
do much to help a poor dairyman.” 

Artificial insemination alone rep- 
resents only one spoke in the wheel 
of a successful dairy program. The 
“new look” emphasizes more than 
just settling cows to good bulls. 


Confidence grows .. . 


There are many reasons why, in 
1956, more than 625,000 herd own- 
ers in the United States entrust 
“dairy pocketbooks” to the 
organized artificial insemination 
program. Most of these reasons 
would be unimportant if they didn’t 
have confidence in the breeding 
service they buy! 

The day of the “semen peddler” 
is gone—and we hope long gone! 
He can’t compete with the service 
a well managed A. I. organization 


provides. Farmers are learning to 
recognize a good job in the field. 
True, a few misinformed and in- 
experienced people are enamoured 
by the prospects of easy money by 
selling semen. They learn quickly 
it’s no go because good semen 
plus good service is the earmark 
of a breeding organization that sur- 
vives the test today. 


Unsupervised technicians are re- 


sponsible for most of the com- 
plaints in the field today. The 
breeder or the organization that 


feels it need only furnish the se- 
men is as badly off the path as a 
motor car manufacturer who would 
sell a car and provide no service. 
He might sell one car, but his cus- 
tomer would never return and he 
would berate the dealer every 
chance he got. 

The technician is little different 
in this respect. He has to keep re- 
turning to the herd to service the 
cows. He is squarely on the spot 
and so is his organization that pro- 
vides the semen. He just can't get 
by with a poor job very long. 
This very fact has helped the A. L. 
program to develop along sound, 
honest lines. It must continue so. 


“Less bull more else” ... 


This caption comes from a Wis- 
consin Council of Agriculture News 
Letter and follows with: 

“No development in modern ag- 
riculture has done a better job of 
defying the cost-price squeeze and 
at the same time brought more 
real progress than artificial insem- 
ination. While modern mechanized 
agriculture calls for greater cash 
outlays, artificial breeding actually 
lowers cash outlay. In spite of ris- 
ing rates in other fields, here is a 
field of price constancy—thanks to 
farmer-owned-and-controlled co-op- 
eratives and their records of un- 
surpassed efficiency. 

“Many of today’s requirements 
threaten the very existence of the 
family-sized farm. However artifi- 
cial breeding turns the cost tide 
in favor of the small operator. 
Whether it’s a herd of 1 or 50, the 
service is the same and the cost is 
tn direct proportion to need. Breed- 
ing dairy cows to well-selected 
sires we own cooperatively is one 
of the best investments any good 
dairyman can make. The best 
bloodlines with outstanding records 
of production are at the beck and 
call of the small as well as the 
large dairyman.” 


Garage owner: “Thirty dollars— 
thirty dollars to paint my garage? 
That’s outrageous! I wouldn't pay 
Michelangelo that much to paint 
my garage!” 

Painter: “Listen, you, 
the job for any less, 
and picket yer place!” 


if he does 
we'll come 
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Weigh-a-day-a-month 
program works 


Clinton County, Illinois, dairymen have 
used the program for three years. They 
feel the records are reasonably accurate. 


WEIGH-a-day -a- month plan 

similar to the one recently 

incorporated as a part of the 
national D.H.1.A. program has been 
used successfully since January 1, 
1954 by Clinton County, Illinois 
dairy farmers. (Details regarding 
the new national program and the 
forms that will be furnished are in 
the hands of all county agents.) 

That the program “fills the bill” 
for dairymen is shown by the fact 
that 16 of the 22 cooperators who 
completed their first 12 months of 
weighing in December 1954 were 
still enrolled in the program in Sep- 
tember 1956. Of the six that 
dropped out after completing one 
or more years in the program, 
three quit dairying. 

In January 1954, these 16 dairy- 
men had 277 cows in their herds. 
During the year they culled 59, or 
21.3 per cent of them. The milk 
average for the 16 herds on a cow- 
year basis was 9,391 pounds of milk 
per cow. The milk average for 1955 
was 9,047 pounds of milk per cow. 
However, the culling rate dropped 
to 11.8 per cent and the average 
size of herd increased by nearly 
two cows, 

Many of the cooperators realize 
they still have cows on the border- 
line for culling, but they are faced 
with the problem of maintaining 
milk production and are waiting for 
home-bred heifers for replacements. 


Must be sold . 


Experiences in Clinton County 
indicate that this program is so 
new and so different that it must 
be sold. It seems so simple and is 
so inexpensive in light of other pro- 
duction record keeping systems that 
dairymen question its value. 

The experience of John Niemann 
of Breese is typical of cooperators. 
He stated, “I always believed pro- 
duction records were a good thing, 
but I didn’t feel I could afford 
D.H.LA. After enrolling in weigh-a 
day-a-month, I found that I didn’t 
know my cows as well as I thought 
I did. The one I thought was best 
because she gave a lot of milk 
when fresh finished the year with 
about 7,000 pounds of milk and my 
herd averaged over 10,000 pounds. 
Since enrolling in the program, I 
have culled three cows and another 
is on the list to go. Even though 
I have culled on milk weights only, 
there has not been any drop in the 
factory test in my 14-cow herd. 


Takes very little time . 


Weighing the milk and recording 
the amount on the report sheets 
take very little of Niemann’s time. 
He placed a hook in the ceiling of 
his milk house and has a piece of 
No. 9 wire the right length to hang 
his scale at eye level. He sets the 
adjustable hand of his scales at 
zero with the empty milker pail, 
head and teat cups on it. By fol- 
lowing this practice, he gets accu- 
rate weights without bothering to 
pour the milk into another pail. 
This same general procedure is fol- 
lowed by most cooperators. 

Walter Monken, ‘another charter 
member, reports that he gets a kick 
out of checking the records and 


has every monthly sheet on file. 
He stated, “I never fully appreci- 
ated the difference in level of pro- 
duction between my cows until I 
enrolled in this program. There was 
5,000 pounds of milk difference be- 
tween my high and low cow. 

“This program also shows up 
those that milk well when fresh, 
but do not hold up. I have sold 
one three-generation group of short 
milkers. Any Holstein cow that 
gives less than 7,000 pounds of 
milk is culled. While I have not 
been in the program long enough 
to obtain a measure of results, I 
am raising the heifer calves for 
herd replacements from my highest 
milk producers.” 


No guesswork in feeding . . . 


At the annual meeting of the 
cooperators many stressed the val- 
ue of milk weights taken each 
month as a guide in their grain 
feeding program. Cooperator Lew- 
is Weidle said, “With milk weights 
each month, there is no need for 
guesswork on grain feeding. I con- 
sider this one of the most impor- 
tant parts of the program.” 

The accuracy of the. records is 
indicated by the records of one 
member whose herd average on 
weigh-a-day-a-month was 11,068 
pounds of milk per cow and his 
milk sales were 10,600 pounds. At 
least part of the difference could 
be accounted for in milk kept for 
family use and that fed to calves. 
However, without accounting for 
any milk used on the farm, the 
difference is only 4.4 per cent. 


Butterfat test is considered . . . 


The importance of butterfat test 
is not being overlooked in this pro- 
gram. The assumption is made 
that the volume of milk produced 
by cows of different breeds must 
reach a certain level before the 
cow can be a profitable producer. 

The rule of thumb for culling, 
established on the basis of D.H.I.A. 
records on cows on the different 
breeds, is to cull all cows of the 
high-testing breeds that produce 
less than 5,000 pounds of milk a 
year and cows of the low-testing 
breeds that produce less than 7,500 
pounds. 

On the basis of nearly three 
years’ experience with this program 
in Clinton County, we feel that this 
program can be of value to dairy- 
men in developing better herds. 
Certainly, all dairymen who are 
not keeping production § records 
could profit from using this type 
of program which focuses atten- 
tion on the production of individual 
cows and can be used in planning 
the feeding, culling, and breeding 
programs. 

—BeErRT SINCLAIR 
—J. G. CasH 


Grandma was giving the recent 
bride a heart to heart talk. 

“Child, I hope your lot's goin’ t’ 
be easier than mine,” she said. “All 
my wedded days I've carried two 
burdens—pa and the fire. Every 
time I’ve tried to look at one, 
the other has gone out.” 








“We Are Very Pleased With = 
Our CHORE-BOY Milking System!” 


writes TONY WATHEN, R. 2, Bardstown, Ky. 


We have been using a Chore-Boy Milker since 
1953. Our first Chore-Boy was a Model “C” Cow- 
To-Can milker which worked very well. The fol- 
lowing year we converted it to a Chore-Boy Model 
“B” Pipeline for use in our 3 stall milking parlor 
when we put in a bulk tank. We are very well 
pleased with our Chore-Boy. It saves a lot of time, 
milks our cows well and enables us to produce 
the cleanest quality of milk. I hate to think I 


would have to do without it. 


Signed 


(omy rath 





BBB vee 





(+ ONLY CHORE-BOY ) 
GIVES YOU THESE NEW 
FEATURES 





© MASTER PULSATOR 


Only 1 Pulsator Handles 
up to 6 Milker Units. As- 
sures uniform milking to 
oll cows in herd, Increcs- 








CHORE 


FARMER FEEDER CK 


\ “ae ee 
\ || © PIPELINE MILKING SYSTEMS © RELEASERS 
*® LONG AND SHORT TUBE MILKERS © STALLS 
* DAIRY BARN EQUIPMENT 
Write Dept. 74 for FREE Dairy Barn plan kit. 
BOY MILKING 


NC CAMBRIC 


es Milk Production. 


wv 
+} 











: Lath me fo 
© MILK RELEASER AND 
PIPELINE WASHER 


Low-cost, simple, trouble- 
free. Washes pipeline in 
place, faster and cleaner 


*Now patented or pending 


















VETERINARY 


PRODUCTS 





DIRECT to YOU 


All the latest effective treatments 
employed by leading veterinarians 
and herdsmen. Discounts available 


on quantity shipments. 


Write for our Dairy Bulletin and 


Veterinary Catalog. 










ANCHOR SERUM CO. 


NO BELTS 
Quickly attached. Up 
to 25 KW. 1cr3 
phase. Capabie of 
continueus duty. Al- 
80 stationary models. 








DIRECT TRACTOR DRIVEN 
GENERATOR 
Low-Cost 

Protection 

from Hi-line 

Power 

Failure. 






FREE 
FOLDER! 


KATOLIGHT CORP. 






Box 891-97 
Mankato, Minn. 











If Your Dealer Does Not Handle Goods Advertised in 
Hoard’s Dairyman — Ask Him Why! 








The DIFFERENCE between HARD work 






and 
SMART 
FARMING 


is often a 


DAVIS LOADER 


... because it’s a quality farm tool that 


handles your hard lifting, loading, 
cleaning, maintenance, and digging 
jobs in a hurry. It gives you more time 
to do a better job of actual farming 
Not a one-season investment, it will 
still be giving time- and labor-saving 
performance years after lower quality 
loaders have worn out. It has many 
versatile attachments that give it 


adaptability to every farm operation. 
Others have compared it and found 


THE DAVIS BACK-HOE MAKES A that you can’t beat it pound for pound, 
BEAUTIFUL TEAM MATE WITH THE dollar for dollar with any other loader 
in its field. 


DAVIS LOADER .. . to dig laterals, 
septic tanks, footings; to clean ditches, 
canals. Works at right angles as well 
as to rear. Detaches in 5 minutes. 


Available for Most Popular Tractors 
Sold, Serviced Nationwide by Better Dealers 





MID-WESTERN INDUSTRIES. INC. 


NAME___ items 


Please send me literature on Davis Loader 
Dovis Back-hoe to fit a. 


ects . 
L OWN SAE 


1009 5. WEST STREET, WICHITA, KANSAS, Dept. H 
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JOHNNY FARMWAY SAYS 
“IT'S THE CHAIN THAT COUNTS!” 


on FARMWAY 
Barn Cleaners 














=| 





SCUsLe: STRENGTH arpa LINKS 


Any I 1 cleaner is only as good as its chain's 
more ey link The double-strength chain in a 
FARMWAY doesn't have a weak lnk 

we see to that! Certified Chain Institute tests 
prove it can stand 50,000 Ibs. without break 


ing. Simple to install and operate. Heavy 


duty motor. Rugged construction. Built to last! 


Coste lees than 2 cents a day for electricity. 
Send for price list and FREE booklet Then 
compare our quality and price with other 
makes before you decide to buy. No obligation. 

a > 

\ 

"J | 

i) - 
: 
ath 


ae po" _ Only the FARMWAY Bam 
ie ; nee Cleeners Chein hos this 
- A. ficate of test 


4 qo —— 


—* ge” 
- 
eit re 
The FARMWAY Co. 
MANAWA WISCONSIN 


SNAVELY SILO SALES, INC. 
Landisville, Pennsylvania 










PEERLESS “All-Purpose” Form 
ROLLER OeLS 


CRIMP—CRACK 
All smell groin and a corn 


Feed OUSTFREE rolled grain 


; for better feeding results. Roll 
it with @ PEERLESS. Complete 
S line stationary and portable 


Write for mer 
Dept. 205 







mills 


PEERLESS EQUIP.CO. 





STOP COW KICKING 
with... 


ow 
AN'T 
ICK 


This NEW veterinorian approved instrument subdues 
the wildest animal — stops kicking during milking, sur- 
gery. artificial insemination or any other time 


















Absolutely no injuries! instrument immobilizes musces 
without bruising Eliminates chains, wires, etc. Fits any 
size animal 
Full money beck guerantee of sat- 
isfection. Order NOW. seve on 
spilled milk 

corves 


imury to 95 
4 other animals, 
yourself Prepaid 


r 
| WESTERN 


SALES & SUPPLY 
| 4615 Washington Denver, Colorado | 
Send 


| < ventlemen: Enclosed is $ 
KowK antk chis) for 10 day triel sb 


| ect to full refund if not completely satisfied 


| Nome ella | 

| Address - | 
P.O... 2 ———— 

L DEALER INQUIRIES INVITED } 








LIVESTOCK CLEANING 
NO LONGER A PROBLEM 


MATADOR 


ELECTRIC VACUUM CURRY-COMB 
WITH ROTATING BRUSHES 
The Fastest, Healthiest Way to Clean Cattle 
| write to: HOBAL MFC. CO. 
516 Sth Ave New York 36, N. Y. 
AGENTS DEALERS WANTED 




















Is your bulk tank 


(Continued from page 1119) 


tanks have the rod placed 
on the center bridge structure. 
With one exception, the value on 
the conversion chart for any giv- 
en rod reading is accurate only if 
tank is maintained in exactly the 
same level that it was when cali- 
brated. The exception is when the 
location of the rod is in the exact 
center of the tank. Since this lo- 
cation is almost always reserved 
for the agitator, the rod location 
is necessarily located “off-center.” 

An example will serve to indi- 
cate why it is necessary to set 
and maintain the tank in the ex- 
ict calibration plane in order to 
secure accurate milk measure- 
ment. During the calibration oper- 
ation, the tank is set in a known 
position, preferably level. Assum- 
ing the rod is placed at one end 
of the tank, 100 gallons of water 
will result in a reading of, say 
16 3/32 inches, on the measuring 
rod. Now suppose the end of the 
tank opposite the measuring rod 
is lowered only 1/8 inch. The 100 
gallons will now indicate a lower 
reading on the measuring rod and 
this reading might be 16 1/32 
inches. If this reading were re- 
ferred to the conversion chart, 
the chart would indicate only 98 
gallons, perhaps, instead of the 
true 100 gallons. This situation 
will occur if the tank is not set 
correctly in the milk house. Of 
course, the error may be higher 
or lower than the correct reading, 
depending on which way the tank 


some 


is out of level. It is generally 
true that the error will increase 
as the rod location distance in- 


creases with respect to the center 
of the tank. For an average 300- 
gallon tank with the rod placed 
at one end of the tank, an error 
of approximately 1 gallon will re- 
sult if one end of the tank is 
raised or lowered 1/8 of an inch. 


Keep tank plumb 


Most manufacturers provide one 
or more accessories on the tank 
which are designed to aid in set- 
ting the tank in a level position. 
Devices now in use are scribe or 
punch marks on the inner tank at 
the four corners; two-way or cir- 
cular (bulls-eye) spirit levels; and 
plumb bobs 

All of these devices are intend- 
ed to serve as an aid in installing 
the tank in a level position; they 
also serve as an indication of 
movement of the tank after it has 
been properly installed. 

At some point in the factory 
calibration process, punch or scribe 
marks are made at four corners 
of the inner tank at the point 
where the water level meets the 
tank sides. When installing the 
tank in the milk house, the tank 
legs are adjusted until a certain 
amount of water (noted on the 
conversion chart) touches. the 
punch marks at all four corners. 


This method has several limita- 


tions. First, the water surface is 
very hard to see against the 
stainless tank wall; secondly, the 


meniscus of the water on the tank 


wall gives a somewhat distorted 
view, and third, it is necessary to 
view the water level and marks 


at a rather sharp angle, resulting 
in further distortion. 

Two-way, or circular levels for 
installing tanks are usually placed 
in a position on the tank rather 
vulnerable to mechanical damage. 
For this reason the installer can- 
not be sure the level unit has not 
been bumped and moved from the 
proper, factory-set, position during 


accurate? 


The plumb-bob is also positioned 


on the tank in a rather vulnerable 
position and, therefore, is apt to 
be damaged during shipment or 


handling. In addition, it lacks 
sensitivity 

The devices discussed 
doubtful reliability when used to 
set . factory-calibrated tank in 
the proper plane. They are, how- 
ever, of value when used to indi- 
cate movement of the tank after 
the initial installation. To serve 
this function, the devices (levels 
or plumb-bob) are adjusted to the 
proper reference position after the 
tank is correctly positioned in the 


are of 


milk house. Any movement of the 
tank will then be noticed and 
proper corrective action may be 
taken. 


The only reliable way to install 
the factory-calibrated tank in the 
proper level position is to add (or 
extract) water using a container 
which is certified to deliver an ac- 
curate volume of liquid. These 
containers are available on the 
market and may be checked and 
sealed through the facilities of an 
agency such as the state depart- 
ment of weights and measures. 


After each 5 or 10 gallons of 
water is added, a _ reading is 
taken and compared with the 
chart. Adjustment of the tank 
legs is made as required and the 
water added until test readings 
consistently agree with the con- 


version chart. 


Inaccuracy due fo movement... 


in milk measure- 
ment due to movement of the 
tank after it is once accurately 
installed and calibrated are of the 
same nature as those inaccuracies 
discussed above. These inaccura- 
cies result when the tank is not 
set properly at the time of instal- 
lation, 

Causes of tank movement after 


Inaccuracies 


the tank installation are motor 
vibration or accidental bumping 
of the tank. Since most milk 


house floors are uneven and sloped 


quite sharply for drainage, it 
would be very unlikely that a 
tank would remain level if any 


movement did occur. 

To prevent tank movement it 
is advisable to fasten the tank to 
the floor after it is leveled. Some 
tanks have flanges or pads at the 
base of the legs and these may 
be used to bolt through to the 
floor. Other methods are to pour 
a small mound of concrete around 
each leg, or a simple metal brack- 
et may be used. 

Another cause of tank move- 
ment is movement of the floor 








“I’m not very optimistic about 
the next one either, Pop; we may 


shipment or handling of the tank. as well get it over with now.” 


HOARD'S DAIRYMAN 


POWERFUL 


500 Ft.INTERCOM 


PHONE SET 


for only $9.95 
COMPLETE! 
SAVE NEEDLESS STEPS, 
just buzz and talk. Perfect 


for communication be- 
house 












tween main 
barn, shop or to other 
distant points on farm. 
Conversation is loud 
and clear. 


500 FT. WEATHERPROOF WIRE. No installa- 
tion problems—wire is easily strung anywhere— 
even on the 
can be ad 
BUILT-IN 
tery which fits in handle. Costs nothing to operate. 
Phones are 8” hi 
ing. listening. 
READY TO USE. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Complete. Special $9 95 
Send 10¢ for Bi —e sae. 
Prices t.o.b F 

antee. Send 


Master Mechanic Mig. Co, Dept. 60-P, Burlington, Wis. 


nd for temporary use. More wire 
for operation up to one mile 
BUZZER; powered by flashlight bat- 


—designed for one handed talk- 
ugged—practically unbreakable 
(Item 321) Wt. 15 Ibs. 

Free with order. 
Money back guar- 








Wire Winder 


Roll and unroll barbed wire with 
tractor power and speed. Heavy 
duty slip clutch. Keeps wire 
tight. Collapsible spool. Very low 
cost. Write for FREE literature. 
Dept. A-1 


MIDWEST WIRE & STEEL CO 
South St. Paul, Minnesota 









SAVE MONEY |. 


Weed out 
non-producers 


A scale for accurate milk 
production records. Has 
extra adjustable indicator 
to deduct weight of milk 
pail, Dimensions: 8”x2"x 
17”. Heavy construction. 
Price $7.95 at your 
hardware store or 
house. 


dairy supply 


HANSON 
SCALE CO 








CALF-TERIA NIPPLE PAIL 


Raise finest calves. First 
op dai 


t rymen. Calf 

3s all milk — no waste 

nly $2.75 each. Salesmen 
write. 


RHINEHART COMPANY 
1143 Polk Street 
Fort Wayne, ind. 

















FLEX-BEAM 
FORKS 





Dr. Naylor’ 
DEHORNING 














to 100. 
A &J TAG CO. 


400 E. HIGH ST. 
SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 














Farm Stationery! 
Send for new circular with original 


su jestions and prices—Hoard’s Dairy- 
man, Fort Atkinson, Wis. 
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slab itself. Frost action, weight of 
the full tank, or a combination of 
the two may cause the floor to 
settle. If this happens, it follows 
that the tank will no longer pro- 
vide accurate milk measurement. 
For this reason it is recommend- 
ed that a strong, reinforced floor 
slab with good drainage be pro- 
viced before tank is installed. 

Cther precautions which should 
be observed are to be sure that 
all tank legs are in firm contact 
with the floor; that no shims or 
removable blocks are used under 
the legs; and that the leg flanges, 
if provided, are in full contact 
with the floor. Failure to observe 
these precautions will invariably 
result in movement of the tank 
after a short period of use. 

When water is being used to 
calibrate or install the tank, the 
graduated rod is used to establish 
or check values on the chart. 
Since it is very difficult to read 
the height of a water surface on 
the stainless steel rod, it is cus- 
tomary to coat, or “pounce,” the 
rod with some material (such as a 
powdered cleaning agent) which 
will bring out clearly, and retain, 
the water-level line. If this coat- 
ing is applied too thick the water- 
level line will be “ragged” and 
will tend to rise on the rod, thus 
giving a reading which is_ too 
high, The rod should be dusted 
by putting the powder in a 
cheesecloth bag and tapping the 
rod lightly once or twice with this 
bag. The excess powder may then 
be blown off. 

For accurate readings, the rod 


must be clean and dry. By 
“clean” is meant freedom from 
all traces of oil or fat. A greasy 


rod will cause the water (or milk) 
to rise too high on the rod. A 
film of moisture on the rod will 
have the same effect. 

A very important consideration 
is that the water (or milk) must 
be “quiet” before a_ liquid-level 
reading is taken, The liquid-level 
reading is taken before the milk 
is agitated for sampling. The 
graduated rod should not be low- 
ered into the liquid until the sur- 
face is completely still. It is then 
advisable to lower the rod to a 
position approximately % inch 


above the rod bracket, wait for 
the small disturbance to disap- 
pear, and then lower the rod the 
remaining % inch. Any movement 
of the liquid surface while the 
reading is being made will result 
in a too high liquid level line. 
The precautions discussed, ex- 
cept for the coating of the rod, ap- 
ply to the rod-reading procedure 
whether liquid is milk or water. 


How to read dip-stick ... 


If a liquid-level line on a meas- 
uring rod lies between two grad- 
uations, it is customary to read 
to the nearest graduation. If the 
line appears to be precisely mid- 
way between two graduations, the 
usual practice is to record the 
reading as that of the nearest 
even designation. For example, if 
the reading appears to be exactly 
midway between graduations whose 
designations are 10 5/32 and 
10 6/32, the reading should be 
recorded as 10 6/32. If these 
practices are followed, the small 
errors involved will compensate 
with repeated readings. 

Elimination of the causes of in- 
accurate milk quantity measure- 
ment requires the cooperative ef- 
fort. of the tank manufacturer, 
the dairy plant, and the farmer. 


Some of the problems indicated 
in this article are of minor im- 
portance which will ultimately be 
eliminated; others are of extreme 
importance and may represent a 
considerable loss to the farmer or 
dairy plant over a period of time, 
if the faults are not corrected. 


THE END 





Editor’s Note: When pur- 
chasing a bulk milk cooler, 
be certain the tank complies 
with all 3A _ standards. In 
the future, bulk tanks will 
carry a 8A symbol as part 
of their name plate. 

It is wise to purchase a 
tank from a reliable com- 
pany to obtain service. 

We would also suggest 
that you be certain a trained 
individual installs your tank. 









‘im so pleased with out Craft Bulk Tank's 
efficient operation, fast cooling and 
low pouring height that 'm ordering 
another one for our other farm” ¢ 












| 
Croft Phallenge Comparison. 


@ FASTEST COOLING AT ONLY QUALITY SWEET MILK comes 
from Craft Bulk Milk Coolers. Milk can- 

LOWEST COST net std, anenet dry a cannot heat 

© LOWEST POURING HEIGHT « he salt clo Coot becoue 
@ EASIEST TO CLEAN scientifically designed refrigeration 
system keeps operating costs at a bare 

@ FIRST IN QUALITY minimum. Make a feature-by-feature 


comparison, and you, too, will be de- 
lighted with the appearance and per- 
formance of Craft. 


CONSTRUCTION 


@ 100% FINANCE PLAN 


@ WRITE FOR ILLUSTRATED LITERATURE. 
DEALER INQUIRIES INVITED. 


oneokeos SS Sueeh Se) 7 Berek, | 





3400 N. WESTERN AVE., CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 




















This team of registered Brown 
Swiss steers, bred and raised by 
Oscar Grigsby, Cadiz, Kentucky, 


is being put to good use. Driven 
by 16-year-old Douglas’ Boren, 
who acquired a half interest in 


the steers for training and. show- 
ing them, they are being used to 


MOARD'$S OAIRYMAN 


Douglas works in a 
lumber mill and uses the steers 
for dragging out logs. They are 
2 years old, The team weighs 2,180 
pounds. 

Grigsby operates a Grade A 
dairy and milks some 40 regis- 
tered Jerseys and Brown Swiss. 


haul hay. 





Buy From Our Advertisers . . . They Are Reliable. 





when your cow has mastitis 
treat the whole disease 


Protect your dairy profit by treating 
the inflammation and the infection 


CORBIOT 


the first scientific combination containing hydrocortisone 


and three antibiotics for total treatment of mastitis 








CORBIOT lessens inflammation in the mastitis udder by the action of 
hydrocortisone. This helps preserve the milk flow. It also acts to pre- 
vent formation of scar tissue which is the cause of lumps and knots 
in permanently damaged quarters. CORBIOT attacks infection 
promptiy with the combined action of 3 powerful but gentle antibiotics 
(neomycin, polymyxin and penicillin), CORBIOT mixes readily with the 
milk in the udder, so these healing ingredients can penetrate up into 
the milking tissues. “TRADEMARK, REG. U. 8. PAT. OFF 


Available from your veterinarian and druggist in 10 Gm. tubes 


Teatube-CORBIOT ........... (Urich= 


Your veterinarian is your first line of defense against anima! diseases. Consult 
him in regard to your animal health problems. 


Veterinary Sales Department, THE UPJOHN COMPANY, Kalamazoo, Michigan 
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DAIRY FARM HOME 








Holiday Hostess 


We hope this gay mixture of favorite recipes 
will find a place in your celebrations to help 


make this the happiest holiday season ever. 


by Marian Pike 


CRANBERRY CHIFFON is a dessert of delicate beauty molded as 
shown; may also be spooned into tall parfait glasses or served as pie. 


HOARD'S DAIRYMAN 





FESTIVE OATMEAL CHRISTMAS COOKIES are made from two 
recipes to please family and guests, one crisp, thin, the other chewy. 


Festive oatmeal cookies 











Cranberry Chiffon 





3 cups fresh cranberries, % cup boiling water 
washed and picked over S eggs, separated 
1 cup cold water 4% cup sugar 
i package orange flavored 4 teaspoon salt 
gelatin 
Combine cranberries and water. Bring to boil over medium heat 
and cook unt all berries pop. Force cooked berries through a 


strainer 
Empty gelatin into a bowl, Add boiling water and stir to dis- 
» Beat egg yolks until light. Beat in % cup sugar. Pour hot 





gelatin mixture slowly over egg yolks, stirring constantly. Stir in 
alt nd strained cranberries. Chill, stirring occasionally to keep 
iixture smooth, until slightly thickened. 

Beat egg whites until foamy. Gradually add remaining % cup 
sugar. Continue beating until mixture forms soft peaks. Fold beaten 
egg whites into thickened gelatin mixture to give a 2-tone effect. 
Pour into a 1‘%-quart mold, or pile into sherbet or parfait glasses, 

pour into a big baked 10-inch pie shell or into a baked 9-inch 
pie shell, pouring the extra into dessert dishes, Chill until firm. Top 
with whipped cream. Makes 6 to 8 servings. 





Oatmeal Thinsies 


4 cup butter \, teaspoon salt 
\% cup sugar 4 teaspoon soda 
1 egg, beaten 4 teaspoon cinnamon 
% cup rolled oats, uncooked 4 teaspoon nutmeg 
1 tablespoon milk \% cup ground raisins 
! 


4% cup sifted all-purpose flour 4 cup finely chopped nuts 

Cream together butter and sugar and stir in beaten egg. Add 
rolled oats and mix until blended. Sift the remaining ingredients 
and add alternately with milk. Stir in raisins and nuts. Chill dough. 

Roll dough as thin as can be handled on a lightly-floured board. 
Cut cookies into stars, squares, and fancy shapes. Bake on buttered 
cooky sheet in moderate oven (350 to 375 degrees) for 12 to 15 
minutes. Yield: approximately 2% dozen cookies, 


Date Nut Bars 


1 cup sifted all-purpose flour 1 teaspoon vanilla 
, teaspoon soda 1 cup rolled oats, uncooked 


“% 
4 teaspoon salt ', cup finely-chopped walnuts 
\, cup butter (room temperature) ‘4, cup moist-pack shredded 
% cup brown sugar coconut 
1 ese 1 cup chopped dates 


¥, cup milk 

Sift % of the flour with soda and salt into mixing bowl. Add 
butter, sugar, egg, milk, and vanilla. Beat until smooth, about 2 
minutes. Blend in rolled oats, nuts, coconut, and dates which have 
been dusted with remaining flour. 

Spread in buttered 11x7 inch baking pan; bake in moderate 
oven (350 degrees F.) 25 to 30 minutes, Cool; cut into 20 bars. Roll 
in confectioner’s sugar. Yield: 20 bars. Figs or other dried fruit, 
may be substituted for dates. 





Popcorn chocolate pie 











Poy HOARO'S .PAIMYMAN 


POPCORN CHOCOLATE PIE, pictured above, is an amusing and de- 
licious popeorn confection to be cut in pie-shape wedges for serving. 











“Crust” 
1% quarts popped corn 4 teaspoon salt 
% cup sugar \, teaspoon vinegar 
\% cup water 4 teaspoon vanilla extract 


2 tablespoons light corn syrup . 

Measure popped corn into a buttered 2-quart bowl. Combine 
sugar, water, corn syrup, salt, and vinegar in a heavy 1% quart 
sauce pan. Place over moderate heat and stir until sugar is dis- 
solved. 

Cover; bring to boil and let boil for 3 minutes. Uncover; insert 
candy thermometer and cook mixture to 260 degrees. (hard ball 
stage). Remove from heat. Stir in vanilla. 

Pour syrup slowly over popped corn, stirring with a large but- 
tered spoon to coat each kernel, Lightly mold 5 small balls (about 
1 inch in diameter) and set aside. Immediately press remaining mix- 
ture firmly into a buttered 9-inch pie pan to form a crust, bringing 
“crust” up high on the edges. 


“Filling” 
3 cups popped corn 1 ounce unsweetened chocolate 
\; cup sugar 1', tablespoons butter 
“4% cup water \, teaspoon vanilla extract 
4 cup corn syrup Candy corn 
! 


Measure popped corn into buttered 2-quart bowl. Combine the 
sugar, water, corn syrup, salt, and chocolate in a heavy 2-quart 
saucepan. Stir over moderate heat until sugar is dissolved and choc- 
olate melted. 

Cover; bring to boil and let boil 3 minutes. Uncover; insert 
thermometer and cook to 245 degrees. (firm ball stage). Remove 
from heat. Stir in butter and vanilla. 

Pour mixture slowly over corn, stirring with a large buttered 
spoon to coat each kernel. Quickly pack mixture into crust. Arrange 
the 5 small popcorn balls around edge of pie to simulate whipped 
cream. Top each small ball with a candy corn kernel. As soon as 
“filling” and “crust” are set, cut into 5 wedges with a sharp knife, 
having a popcorn ball decorating each piece. 
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From Day to Day 


by Lois J. Hurley 


NEVER cease to marvel at 
articles I pick up here and there 
telling about time schedules and 

budgets for homemakers. 

I wonder if the writers of said 
articles have ever tried to keep one 
of their own schedules that looks so 
beautiful on paper. Monday, pick 
up the house, wash clothes, iron the 
rough things. Tuesday, finish the 
ironing, do the mending. Wednes- 
day, go over the house, bake, sew, 
etc., etc. 

What they don’t allow for, are 
hours and hours for extras. An 
hour and a half to go to the mis- 
sion study planning meeting on 
Monday afternoon. Two hours on 
Tuesday to get out a letter to sur- 
rounding churches inviting the 
women to the Christmas caravan 
your own church is giving. 

Four dozen cookies for the talent 
show in your daughter’s room at 
school. Thirty minutes to pick up 
Girl Scouts at school and transport 
them to a cook-out; thirty minutes 
later on to take them home. 
Twenty minutes to go for an aller- 
gy shot. An hour on Saturday 
morning for the dentist. Ten min- 
utes each way in the afternoon to 
music lessons. 

A neighbor is away from home 
for the week so her lonesome hus- 
band must be invited to supper. 
Make a pie and a salad for a bit 
extra to add to the family dinner. 
After supper, there’s a PTA pro- 
gram committee meeting. 

Hubby is going hunting so you'll 
be without the car for a day. Does 
this give you a vacation? Not no- 
ticeably; you simply pack two days 
into one and try to run all your 
errands the day before. 

All these extra demands on time 
and energy are met in addition to 
our regular work, of course. Meals 
have to be cooked, clothes have to 
washed and ironed, houses have to 
be cleaned. Chores, marketing, gar- 
dening, helping around the place; 
sometimes chickens add to our 
work day. Electric power and ap- 
pliances help us, but they won't do 
our planning nor add an hour to 
our allotted 24. 

So, I say, without apology, that 
women of today are marvels of mo- 
tion and management. No era in 
time has demanded more of wom- 
en and, in spite of a “boo-boo” now 
and then, no era in time has re- 
ceived more from us. 


Fine people... 


Speaking of outside activities, I 
must again mention admiringly the 
people who give their time and tal- 
ents to little projects about them. 

On our own PTA program com- 
mittee, for example, is the district 
attorney, the head of our vocational 
school, the secretary of the cham- 
ber of commerce, a college profes- 
sor, a wealthy businessman, and 
two other homemakers, along with 
my own humble self. 

These are extremely important 
people, busy in the world of wide 
affairs, but willing to sit down 
around the table in our school 
kitchen and, over a cup of coffee 
brewed by the principal, try to plan 
programs that will help the parents 
of little Johnny Jones take an in- 
telligent, useful interest in the af- 
fairs of our school and our chil- 
dren, as related to today’s world. 

You see this in your own com- 
munities, I know. Fine people 
everywhere willing to serve where 
they can. Much of this work seems 
unrewarding; many of the hours it 


takes could be more pleasantly 
spent On personal, private projects. 
Yet, the world expects service from 
those who can serve. Giving where 
we can is reward in itself. 


Out, dim spot! 
Enough of lofty subjects. Let’s 


turn our attention, now, to some- 
thing lowly ... the ink spot that 
comes home on the front of Junior’s 
shirt or Sister’s white orlon. 

We used to run and plunge the 
spots in milk, but that’s wrong, say 
textile chemists of the United 
States Department of Agriculture. 
Except for ball point pen stains, 
the safest step on washable fabrics 
is to first soak in cool water at 
least 30 minutes, or overnight. Then 
rub with either soap or detergent 
and wash in warm suds. 

If any stain remains, a chlorine 
bleach can be safely used on fabrics 
other than wool, silk, and special 
finishes. Special finishes may be 
treated with a perborate bleach, 
using a couple of tablespoons to a 
cup of very hot water. 

Any yellow stain remaining may 
be treated as a rust stain. Test 
dyed fabrics for color fastness be- 
fore using any bleach; most dyes 
are fast to them. 

On wool an silk, try cool water 
sponging, first. When no more ink 
comes off, mix a solution of one 
tablespoon ammonia to a cup of 
water and sponge with that until 
color fades. If this does not re- 
move the ink, sprinkle a water 
softener over the stain and cover 
with wet cotton for an hour or so, 
then rinse. Treat yellow traces 
with rust remover. 

If the ink stain is from a ball 
point pen, it may respond to water 
sponging, but test it on a scrap of 
similar material first, as water sets 
some ball point inks. If water can- 
not be used, sponge with a few 
drops of acetone, which you can 
obtain at any drug store. It is the 
base ingredient of some nail polish 
removers. Do not, however, use 
acetone on the acetates or the man- 
made fabrics such as Arnel and 
Dynel. It takes out the spot, but 
the cloth comes along with it! 


Dark cotton stains .. . 


Last summer I bemoaned the 
difficulty of getting great spots out 
of dark cottons such as napkins, 
dresses, and cloths. Two helpful 
hints have come in: One is to 
dampen the article and rub the 
spots with naphtha bar soap before 
washing. I tried this with a little 
success; the spots faded a bit, but 
didn’t disappear. 

Another is to rub the spot with 
liquid synthetic hair shampoo be- 
fore laundering. I had better re- 
sults with this. It worked success- 
fully for homemakers in Missouri, 
according to the report sent me by 
their home agent. 


Thought for Thanksgiving .. . 


I am so busy I don’t have time 
to sit and meditate on the things 
I should be most thankful for. I 
guess I take them for granted; we 
all do. 

But I don’t think the wilderness 
is pushed as far back as you might 
think. I believe the memory of that 
brave handful of people at Ply- 
mouth is bred into the very mar- 
row of our American bones and 
they sit at our tables with us on 
Thanksgiving Day, whether we 
realize it, or not. 
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One yard 54-inch fabric for skirt; ditto 
Easy te sew, only a few 

parts. Yordage is for any given size—12, 
16, 18, 20 in 54-inch fabric. Price 35 cents. 


. This smort new daytime frock is cut to 
fit the half-sizer perfectly; 


Price 35 cents. 





14, 


no alteration wor- 
trim and fletter your 
figure. Half sizes 14%) to 24%). Size 16% takes 
39-inch fabric. 
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9103. Two levely silhouettes to sew in 
this newest teen dress — sheath-slim 
or gracefully flared. Teenage sizes 10 to 
16. Size 12 flared sithovette takes 3% 
yords 35-inch fabric; % yard contrast 
collar. Price 35 cents. 


9391. “Go everywhere” in this classic 
shirtwoist dress. it's ovr new printed 
pottern for simple, accurate sewing. 
Misses’ sizes 12 to 20; 40, 42. Size 16 
requires 5 yords 39-inch fabric. Price 
35 cents. 


4807. Dress-length or long - length 
nightie, pretty trimmed with lece and 
bew. Vary neckline and sleeves for 
year ‘round weor. Women's sizes 36 to 
50. Size 36 takes 4% yards 35-inch 
fabric. Price 35 cents. 


9113. Wonderfully easy to sew and so 
flattering to weer is the empire-prin- 
cess dress, of course. It's the winning 
combination fer winter fashions. Misses’ 
sizes 12 to 20; 40. Size 16 takes 5% 
yords 39-inch fabric. Price 35 cents. 














4807 
SIZES 
%- 9 








7212. Baby snuggles quickly to sleep 
‘necth this protective cover with little 
animals for company in dreomiand. Eosy 
to embroider. Embroidery transfers, dia- 
groms, directions for ‘‘slumber’’ quilt 36 
x 42 inches included. Price 25 cents. 


589. Lovely, lacy pineapple design 
forms this unusual ‘“‘butterfly’’ set to 
beautify and protect your chairs. Let its 
simple beauty be your favorite crochet. 
Use as a buffet set, too. Price 25 conts. 
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NO PATTERNS 























WORKSHOP TOOLS 
SENSATIONAL NEW 


ELECTRIC 
HAND SAW 


—aw 


HOME 








ENDS ARIA 
AND BACK 
ACHING . 
SAWING 
4065 





Sunbeam 


nips, CROSS- 
CUTS, HOSAWS, 
COPES, HACKS, 
SCROLLS, KEY~ 
HOLE SAWS. 






@ Goes through a dressed 2x4. 


@ Special blades make tough 
cuts in iron and steel... 


accurate cuts in Plastics. 


Precision built, rugged elec- RIPS WOOD 
tric hand saw. Lightweight, 
easy-to-use. 4 inch stroke, 
50% longer, cuts in 2 inch 
dressed lumber; circle cuts, . 
too. Change blades quickly. 
Complete with Rip Guide 
and Blade, $42.50. 


NEW cfunbeam ADD-A-TOOL BOX 


a ee ee Ready to Go 






Special fit- 
tings hold Drill 
in position. 


“Blectric hand 
Sow rests on 
special holder 
Top opens 
for full access 


Now a practical ail metal Add-A-Tool box. 
Plenty of storage space for tools and acces- 
sories. Closes with handle type fastener. Get 
it with either Sunbeam Drillesascer drill or 
Hand Saw, or separately at $8.50. 


NOW AVAILABLE! 3 MONEY SAVING OFFERS 


SAVE $5.50 The sensational new Sunbeam 
Haad Saw with rip guide and one blade 
$42.50, set of 4 assorted blades $4.45 ead 
the $8.50 deluxe Add-A-Tool box— 


A $55.45 value for only..... 


SAVE $4 20 The $27.95 Drillmaster drill 
with % inch Geared Chuck, a $5.25 set of 
10 high speed drill bits and the $8.50 de- 


luxe Add-A-Tool box— 

A $41.70 value for only...... aD 
SAVE $4.20 The $25.95 Drillmaster drill 
with “4 inch Hex-Key Chuck, a $5.25 sec 


of 10 high speed drill bits and the $6.50 
deluxe Add Tool box— 


A ’ 
A $39.70 valve for only...... ip 


DRILLMASTER) DRILL 


Powerful, cool 
running, higher 
torque, drills 
faster. With 4" 
Geared Chuck, 
$27.95; same 
with Hex-Key 
Chuck, $25.95. 






j 


More Power 
Runs Cooler 


GRINDER SANDER HONER 





The most practi- 
cal grinder made 17 
—it grinds, it A = 
sands, it bones. 
Sunbeam series “VY Yr 
wound motor de- d : 
i "4 
velops up to % 


H. P, $49.75 


MARK OF QUALITY ° 


© Sunteats oa jon. 1956 

1M 4 iIimaster 
Sunbeam Corp. Dept. 39, Chicago 50, It! 

Canada. Toronte 18 Prices slightly higher in Canada 


Reg. U.S. Pat. OF, 
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by Joe W. Sicer 


Lights for layers 


Artificial lighting does no good for your layers when 
it merely lengthens the hen's working day. Location, 
condition, and timing of the lights are key factors. 


OU can get more winter eggs 
from your layers through the 
use of artificial lights, but 

the longer working day is not the 
reason. 

The benefits from lights result 
from the stimulation the light rays 
give to the pituitary glands of the 
chicken. That was the conclusion 
more than 20 years ago as the re- 
sult of experimental trials of several 
different researchers. It was found 
that lighted hens kept away from 
feed until normal daylight laid just 
as many eggs as lighted hens that 
had feed available as soon as the 
lights came on. In both cases, egg 
production was increased over pens 
where no artificial light was used. 


Put lights over feeders .. . 


The really important thing, there- 
fore, is to have the lights so placed 
in the house that the layers will be 


exposed to the stimulating rays 
most effectively. Since hens spend 
more of their time at the feed 


troughs than in any other limited 
area of the house when the lights 
are on, that is where the light 
should be concentrated. 

Place the lights high enough so 
that the rays will spread the full 
length of the trough, but not so 
high that the strength of the rays 
reaching the birds is cut down too 
much. Usually, a 60-watt bulb, 4 
to 5 feet above the trough will be 
enough for each 8 to 10 feet of 
trough. Raise the socket to 6 feet 
above the trough instead of just 4 
feet above, and it will take two 60- 
watt bulbs to get as high a con- 
centration of light onto the hens as 
one bulb did at 4 feet. 

A good reflector that spreads the 
light is definitely helpful. Of even 
more importance, perhaps, is keep- 
ing the dust off the bulb and off of 
the reflecting surface. Dust can 
cut down the effectiveness of the 
rays tremendously. 


Fourteen hours enough .. . 


It makes little difference to the 
hen whether you use morning, eve- 
ning, or all-night lights. That is a 
matter that can be determined by 
your convenience. So far as the 
hen is concerned, 14 hours of total 
light (daylight plus artificial light) 
gives her all the stimulation to lay 
eggs that she can use to advantage. 

Letting the lights go all night 
does not give any better results so 
far as stimulation is concerned. On 
the other hand, if all-night lights 
are most convenient for you, the 
extra lighting does not seem to do 


any harm. 
Usually it is most desirable to 
turn the lights on with a time 


switch in the morning and let the 
birds go to roost with natural twi- 
light. The hour can be varied with 
the time of sunset so as to provide 
the 14 hours of total light. 
Evening lights, or a combination 
of morning and evening lights are 
sometimes more convenient if you 
have other chores that conflict 
with the normal time for feeding 


the flock. When evening lights are 
used, dimmers are often desirable 
to encourage the birds to go to 
their perches. 


What birds to light... 


Artificial lights can usually be 
used to advantage in the fall and 
winter whenever you need to speed 
up production. With early-hatched 
pullets that are laying at a 70 or 
75 per cent clip in September, it 
is questionable whether lighting is 
advisable so long as they maintain 
their high level of production. Some 
poultrymen prefer to hold off light- 
ing such a flock until it shows signs 
of slacking off in eggs. The lights 
are used at once though to give a 
stimulation to production at the 
first indication of its need. 

Late-hatched pullets, or others 
that have not gotten into top fall 
production should be lighted 
throughout the fall and winter. 

Old hens that are being held over 
for market eggs should be lighted 
to hold up production as long as 
possible in the fall. Molting hens 
can be brought back into production 
quickly, as a rule, when they are 
lighted about the first of the year 
after a couple of months of no 
lights. 

It is wise to scatter a small 
amount of cracked corn or other 
tempting grain in the litter after 
the birds have gone to roost. This 
encourages the birds to come off 
the perches promptly when the 
lights come on. They will then 
very soon get up to the feed troughs 
and into the highest intensity of 
the light rays. 


Shock treatment... 


A variation of the conventional 
method of lighting layers has been 
used by some poultrymen. It was 
found that a very short exposure 
to a very strong intensity of light 
gave the same results as the usual 
method of lighting. One poultry- 
man of my acquaintance used sev- 
eral 1,000-watt bulbs spaced over 
the perches. These were turned on 
for just 30 seconds. The lights were 
out again before the birds got off 
the roosts. Egg production re- 
sponded the same as with other 
pens where 60-watt bulbs were used 
from 4 a.m. until daylight. This 
“shock” treatment uses only a 
ftaction of the amount of electricity 
normally used. My friend ran into 
some difficulty the first day, how- 
ever. He didn’t figure what the 
big load would do to his fuses. 
Result, blown out fuses all down 
the line! 





With apologies to all women, 
whom we hold in genuine high 
esteem: 

“And will you tell me, for the 
obituary, perhaps, what were his 
last words?” 

“He had no last words. Perhaps 
you had better just say that his 
faithful wife was with him to the 
end!” 
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EMERGENCY 
ELECTRICITY 








Belt up your tractor to on 


ONAN GENERATOR 


for all the power you need! 


NO MORE BLACKOUTS! An Onan Tractor- 
drive Generator supplies regular 115/230- 
volt A.C. power for lights, heating system, 
milker, freezer, water pump 
and all easential ee for as long 
as you need DELS: 3,000, 
4,000, 7,000 ond 10,000 watts. Complete 
with beit pulley, double-throw transfer 
switch, circuit er, plug-in receptacle 
and voltmeter. Like any other electrical 
cquiomem. standby generators must be 
ly installed. An Onan Tractor-drive 
Gonscener includes a manual transfer switch: 
which automatically assures a safe in+ 
6tallation. 
For tarms with frequent power failures, 


Onan builds gasoline - engine - driven 
electric plants from 500 to 50,000 watts. 


WRITE FOR FREE FOLDER 


D. W. ONAN & SONS INC, 


Gran 3138 University Ave. S. E. 
Minneapolis 14, Minnesota 


NEW FALL WOOLENS 


FREE SWATCHES, of FALL'S smartest 
all wool, and wool materials. Newest 
novelty weaves. Beautiful —. Rich 
solid colors. eg low prices. Buy 
Greet from MILL ake coats, suits, 
dresses, skirts, sport shirts, children's 
wear, etc. at home. SAVE DOLLARS. 


HOMESTEAD WOOLEN MILLS, INC. 



















Dept. H-11 WEST SWANZEY, N. H. 
SPECIAL FREE OFFER 
UNTIL 
DECEMBER 25 


py Cha 7 4 


Cattie Markers 


BRASS 
$107° PER 


DOZEN UNIT 
F.0.B. Newport, Ky. 
« HEAVY BRASS TAG 


« ZINC PLATED JACK 
LINK CHAIN 
HOOK 


« HEAVY ‘'S" 
FASTENER 
FRE APPLICATOR 

2.00 valve) with one doz- 
- TAG-EZE markers or more. 


FREE CATALOG ON REQUEST 


NATIONAL BAND 


P.0. Box 213, Retail Division 6-48, Newport, Ky. 


SAVE $7.20 on NORELCO 
MEN'S ELECTRIC SHAVER . . . 


Latest model, brand new and 
fully guaranteed. Complete with 
case, cord and cleaning brush. 
Regularly retails at $24.95. Our 
price $17.75 postage paid All 
orders filled within 24 hours. 
Your money back if you are not fully 
satisfied. Send check or money order to: 


JOUNBROOKS, Dept. 310, Box 212, St. Louis 3, Me. 


Pee. 
Christmas 


Free «:: 


Give Gifts that Show 
Your Pride in Farm Life 


All A#l1 top-quality. NASCO toys are 
bullt for years of vigorous play. Get color- 
ful new NASCO Christmas Catalog #101. 
See realistic pedal-powered model tractors 
* bikes * trikes * wagons * every kind 
of doll # the best in youngster’s furni- 
ture # nationally advertised appliances 
for Mom * tools for Dad * watches * 
jewelry * cameras. 


IMPRESSIVE GIFTS AT SENSIBLE SAVINGS 
for all your family and friends. For colortul free 
NASCO Christmas Catalog just write ‘'101"' and 
your name and address on a postcard, mail te— 


NASCO Ft. Atkinson 56, Wis. 
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DOUBLE-DECK MILK CART 
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Ivan Huser, Adams County, In- 
diana dairy farmer built his own 
cart to haul his milking equipment 
and milk cans from the milk house 
to the barn. The cart is a double- 
decker with the milk cans and the 
buckets and strainer on the bot- 
tom, the milkers on top. This way, 
only one trip is required. The light 
cart is mounted on rubber, old auto 
tires being used. 

Indiana SIMON M. SCHWARTZ 


MILK CAN POULTRY FEEDER 
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This easily-made poultry feeder 
was fashioned from a discarded 10- 
gallon milk can. Sections of the 
can body were cut out with a 
welding torch, to serve as a hop- 
per. A piece of 10-inch stovepipe 
fits snugly into the can, into which 
the feed is poured. The can is 
self-feeding and is ideal for small 
grain or oyster shells. If lid is 
needed, use ordinary flue-stop. 
Illinois GROVER BRINKMAN 


PREVENT HARDWARE TROUBLE 


For those feeding baled feeds, 
try this to prevent accidents, and 
hardware trouble in cattle. 

Take a piece of cut baling wire 
and weave it through the top of a 
burlap sack about two inches from 
the top. At the end make a large 
loop by bending the wire. This is 
used as a hook for hanging up the 
sack in a place convenient to where 
the bales are opened for feeding. 

As the twine or wire is removed 
from the bales it can be placed in 
the sack. When the sack is full it 
is easily hauled away. 

Colorado HELEN DALEY 






WHEN PAINTING MACHINERY 


Put a little grease on the com- 
pany name and serial number of 
the implement. When you have 
finished spray painting, wipe off 
the grease and the lettering will 
be clean and readable. 

Minnesota ANN ZAWISTOWSKI 


MOVABLE FEED BUNK 
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We built this movable feed bunk 
with home-sawed pine lumber and 
pieces of bent strap iron bolted on 
for hooks. It does double duty. 
It is used in the yard in the sum- 
mer for feeding grain to calves. 
As the calves grow, the feed bunk 
can be raised on the fence. 

In the fall it is unhooked and 
used in the sheep shed for feeding 
the lambs. 


Wisconsin L. E. KLutTe 


USE FOR DRAIN OIL 


Drain oil into a container and 
pour at the base of fence posts. 

The oil will soak into the ground 
around the post, preventing the 
wood below the surface from rot- 
ting. Posts will last longer and 
a serious fire hazard is overcome. 

Wisconsin Rocer W. DANA 


INEXPENSIVE MUD FLAPS 





There’s no need of spending mon- 
ey on flaps for your farm trucks. 
Harold Rogers, Massachusetts, cut 
his own out of discarded rubber 


from a forage harvester. He cut 
the flaps to fit and bolted them 
to the truck body with wood strips 
to avoid tearing. A strip of wood 
at the bottom gives added weight 
so the flaps will hang properly. 
New Hampshire C. L. STRATTON 


BREAKING CALF TO LEAD 


Put a halter on the calf and tie 
it with a length of rope to an old 
auto casing thrown over a stake. 
After a few days, it will follow 
without pulling back. 

Missouri Mrs. R. E. Lorts 
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EASIER... FASTER .. . COSTS LESS 


NEW 4-SHOT 
SELECTA (U.S. Pat. No, 2,764,981) 


9 HIGH-POTENCY 
HANFORD S MASTITIS TREATMENT 


A seporete, contaminated tip, individually 
packed, for every teat . . . no cross-infection. 
Precisely measured 6 ¢.c. shot for every quarter 

e—— - » « metered by 4 snap-off tabs. Additional 
doseage may be applied if necessary. 


e— 24 <.c.’s—enough for an entire udder—oll in o 
single disposable syringe-container. 


@ EASIER — disposable syringe-container automatically meas- 
ures out a precise 6 c.c. shot— normal dose for every 
quarter. 









@ FASTER — Treat all four quarters in less than 15 seconds. 


a _ LESS — Only one container to fill, label, pack and 
ship. 

@ HIGHLY EFFECTIVE — Available in two strengths, each in 
liquid form with excellent penetrating and spreading 
properties. Each combines high-potency antibictics that are 
medically-proved specifics for the bacteria that ordinarily 
cause mastitis. 





a. Each 24 c.c. Syringe contains: Each 6 ¢.c. dosage contains: 
Selecta 40 Selecta 50 Selecta 40 Selecta 50 
600,000 units 2,000,000 units Procaine Penicillin 150,000 units 500,000 units 
































400 dmg. 1,000 mg. Dihydrostreptomycin _ 100 mg. 250 mg. 
___ 400mg. 1,000mg. Sulfathiazole 100 mg. 250mg. 
400 mg  1,000mg. Sulfanilamide 100 mg. 250mg. 
400mg. 200mg. Papain 50mg. 50mg. 
200 mg 20mg. Colbait Sulphate Ont. env: 5m. 





ANTISEPTIC BALSAM OF MYRRH — External dressing for treating bruises 
on! cuts that might infect udders with mastitis-causing bacteria. An ex- 
cellent, preventative treatment. 


Order Hanford’s Selecta and Hanford’s Balsam of Myrrh from your dealer or write 


G. C. HANFORD Mfg. Coq err. uo syracuse, n. ¥. 


Mfr. of Proprietary Medicines for 110 years 








Morton T-M Salt puts extra “gold” in your milk check 


TRACE 


Morton minerauizep Salt 
for more milk, husky calf crop 


or manganese. So feed Morton 
T-M Salt the year ’round to guard 
against mineral deficiencies. . . as- 
sure yourself of more milk, more 
meat, more wool and a higher return 
from each feed dollar. 

The cost of Morton Trace Min- 


NLY a few extra hundredweights 

of milk per year will bring in 

enough to pay for about a ton of 

T-M Salt. Therefore, it is livestock 

insurance that costs you practically 
nothing! 

College feeding trials conclusively 





prove the need for trace minerals in 
the rations of all livestock. Most 
farm lands are short of one or more 
of the essential trace minerals— 
cobalt, iodine, iron, copper, zinc 


eralized Salt over ordinary salt is 
less than 1¢ per animal per week. 
Feed it free choice, even if you feed 
a major mineral supplement. You 
know they need it. They know how much, 


Always order Morton T-M Salt. It is the only kind you should use. 


Fs 


Less than %¢ more 


Less than V6¢ more 


es FF 


Less than 1¢ more Less than V4¢ more 





/ MORTON 2aautats SALT 


At your feed dealer’s—bags or blocks. 
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BASIC FARM PRACTICES 


Milk testing sponsored by breed associations 


ADVANCED registry (A.R.) and 
herd improvement registry (H.LR.) 
records are sponsored by the nation- 


breed associations. This official testing is 
ler the general direction and supervision 
the breed registry organization. In the 
arious states, the state college of agricul- 


ture designates the superintendents of official 
testing. The testing supervisors are appointed 
ind approved by the state agricultural college. 

If you have registered dairy cows, you can 


enroll with your national breed association 
for these record services. Registered cows are 
tested according to the national rules. Rec- 
ords made under this plan receive national 
recognition by the breed association and are 
available to pedigree companies and the pub- 
lic from the national breed office. 
Supervisors appointed by the state agricul- 
tural college are sent to the farm once each 


month. The milk produced by each cow on 
test is weighed and tested for butterfat con- 
tent for a 24- or 48-hour period each month. 
Supervisor sent to the college 
which forwards the national breed 
association 

Costs vary with each breed and in differ- 
ent states. Because of the extra handling and 
supervision of these records and the fee paid 
to the national breed association, these rec- 
ords cost more than the D.H.LA. records dis- 
cussed previously. However, the charges 
made to the dairymen are as low as possible 
and still cover most of the cost incurred 
by the state college and the national breed 
association. 

In the advanced registry (A. R.) program 


reports are 
them to 





DAILY milk weights must be kept when on 


A.R.; test is preceded by dry-milking period. 





cows at any time for lactation records of 
either or both 305 days or 365 days in 
length. 

“The herd improvement registry (H. I. R.) 
program provides a breeder with a method 
of testing the entire herd. The test is for one 
year and may be started the first of any 
month. Lactations of individual cows and 
herd averages are provided. Daily milk 
weights or preliminary dry-milkings are not 
required. 

Every registered herd owner should be- 
come familiar with the record services of- 
fered by his national breed association. De- 
tails can be obtained by contacting the na- 
tional breed association or from the superin- 
tendent of official testing at your state agri- 
cultural college. 

—J. W. Crowley 
—R. P. Niedermeier 





What is a meat-type hog? 


a breeder may enter one or more selected 
™~’S NE of the biggest problems facing 
me you as a swine producer today is 


~—" the fading market for pork. This be- 
comes more evident as competition from the 
growing demand for more beef and the broiler 
industry is felt. Not only do these products 
compete for customer preference at our meat 
counter, but steers, broilers, and pigs com- 
pete for the very feed which they eat. Once 
pork and lard customers are lost, they usu- 
ally cannot be regained. 

When you decide to do something about 
this problem, you ask yourself just what 
constitutes a meat-type hog. There may be 
many ways to describe a meat-type hog, 
but one easy to visualize goes something like 
this: A meat-type hog has a natural tend- 
ency to yield the maximum percentage of 
highest price meat cuts. These include 
trimmed hams, loins, picnic shoulders, and 
bacon with enough finish to secure a firm 
meat. 

Meat-type affects per cent of primal cuts 


and lard 


205-!b. lard- 





200-ib. meat- 
Cut type hog type hog 
Per cent Per cent 
Hom 15.7 14.6 
Loin 12.1 9.3 
Bacon 10.1 9.6 
Picnic shoulder 7.3 6.8 
Shoulder butt 48. 38 
Total 50.00 44.1 
Cutting fat 13.3 16.3 





You can select the longer, meatier gilts in 
your herd as a good place to start since these 
meat-type hogs are found in every breed. 
[Then mate them to a big, rugged, well- 


muscled boar. 





On foot, the meat-type hog weighing be- 
tween 190 and 230 pounds with the bulk 
averaging 200 to 220 pounds best meets the 
market demand. Such hogs should have good 
length of body, with good spring of rib. A 
long body, especially between the shoulder 
and ham with deep, smooth sides, a broad 
loin, and a deep, wide, full, well-muscled ham 
provide a very desirable carcass. The rear 
flank should be thick and carry down well 
to square out the side of bacon. The head 
should be trim with light jowl. The legs 
should be of medium length to add over-all 
balance to the live hog. 

You have to keep in mind that all extreme- 
ly long hogs are not meat-type hogs. It 
takes a combination of all factors to pro- 
duce a hog which cuts out a carcass with the 
highest per cent of primal cuts. 

—fF. J. Giesler 
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“We can be thankful Mother only has club once 
a year.” 
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Let’s control corn rootworm 


CORN after corn on the same land 

is a cause of corn rootworms be- 

a%.- coming abundant. Usually it’s the 

third or more straight year of corn on the 

same piece of ground where these pests are 

most damaging, but thanks to some newer 

insecticides like aldrin and heptachlor, a 

little can be mixed with the starter fertilizer 
to protect the corn. 


Yeliow-green beetles, about one-fourth inch 
long, emerge from the soil in corn fields 
about silking time. They may be very no- 
ticeable on corn plants, commonly congregat- 
ing on the silks. These beetles mate, and 
eggs are laid in the soil. In spring, the eggs 
hatch into small, whitish, dark-headed larvae 
which feed on roots of corn planted there. 
Later the larvae become pupae which de- 
velop into adults (beetles) about silking time. 

Corn rootworm feeding will reduce corn 
roo’ growth. This weakens the support of 
the growing corn, commonly causing it to 
“gooseneck” or more or less lie down on the 
ground; this makes harvesting very difficult. 
The damaged roots do not adequately trans- 
port water and plant food to the plants, so 
we get reduced yields. Rootworm-infested 
plants can easily be pulled from the soil. 

Chemical control recommendations for corn 
rootworms vary among states, but many in- 
clude aldrin and heptachlor. When mixed 
with starter fertilizer, as little as one-half 
pound of the actual insecticide is enough for 
each acre. Of course, we can broadcast the 
insecticide before planting, but it must be 
immediately worked into the upper two to 
four inches of soil, and we must increase 
the dosage rate to double or more the half- 
pound used in starter fertilizer. 

—E. H. Fisher 





HERE is a considerable amount of 


Raise black raspberries 
interest in black raspberries for 
home production, but often the lack 


of good cultural treatment limits their re- 
turns. The management of black raspberries 
is somewhat different than red varieties. 


Most black raspberry varieties are quite 
susceptible to diseases, especially anthrac- 
nose, and for that reason should not be 
planted with or alongside other types. The 
Blackhawk variety shows promise of being 
either more tolerant or somewhat resistant 
to anthracnose. 

Black raspberries are commonly grown in 
the row system and generally without a sup- 
porting trellis. If winds are common, it may 
help to support the canes with a trellis. 


During the summer, it will be necessary to 
check the terminal growth of the new shoots. 
This is done by pinching off the tips. If the 
tips are not pinched, the canes become long 
and sprawling. When the tips are pinched, 
side branches develop that will make strong, 
sturdy bushes. It is on these side branches 
that the fruit is borne the following season. 

Black raspberries are generally tipped at 
a height of 18 to 24 inches. It will be nec- 
essary to pinch the new shoots several times 
each season. 

In the spring of the year, the lateral canes 
of black raspberries should be cut back. The 
amount or length of each side branch will 
depend on the size or vigor of the cane. On 
weak or small canes, it will be desirable to 
allow only two or three buds to remain. If 
the cane is large and thrifty, 8 to 12 buds 
can be left on each lateral branch. After the 
spring pruning has been completed, remove 
prunings from the planting and burn them. 

Black raspberries are not propagated from 
suckers, but from tip-rooted plants. Cultural 
practices such as fertilization, mulching, in- 
sect and disease control are the same as for 
red raspberries, 

—G. C. Klingbeil 
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MARTIN FRAMBERGER, left, new general manager of the Ameri- 
can Dairy Assoc., being congratulated by Merrill Warnick, president. 


New A.D.A. manager 


MARTIN J. Framberger, Madi- 

son, Wis., will become general 
manager of the American Dairy 
Association January 1. Currently 
manager of Wisconsin’s American 
Dairy Association, he succeeds Les 
Will, who will join the J. Walter 


Thompson Company on the same 
date. 
The new manager was selected 


by the association’s administrative 
committee, including president Mer- 
rill Warnick, Utah; vice-president 
Lyman McKee, Wis.; secretary 
Harold Stanley, N. Y.; treasurer 
Dale Stewart, Nebr.; and C. A. 
Houlette, Ohio, assistant secretary- 
treasurer. 


The process of selecting the new 
manager included asking for rec- 
ommendations from the executive 
committee, the use of a consulting 
committee of industry leaders, fol- 
lowing which a personnel consul- 


tant firm interviewed and tested 
candidates for the post. 
Framberger has been manager 


of the Wisconsin unit since October 
1954, after serving as its member- 
ship director for five years. He 
previously had been a county ag- 
ricultural agent in Columbia Coun- 
ty, Wis., and a vocational agricul- 
ture teacher in Randolph and Port- 
age, Wis. 





National champion collegiate dairy judging team 





OKLAHOMA A AND M’s dairy cattle judging team, that won first 
place in the National Intercollegiate Dairy Cattle Judging Contest 


at Waterloo, Iowa. 


Members of the team include Bill Kelso, Jerry 


Richardson, and George Smith. Coach is Professor P. C. McGilliard. 





National champion 4-H dairy judging team 


Dairy Cattle Judging Contest at Waterloo, Iowa, October 1. 


—— ee 


WASHINGTON’S 4-H JUDGING TEAM, that won the National 4-H 





Left 


to right: John Westergreen, coach; Larry Benson; Bonnie Dickson; 


David Dickson, (high individual 


in the contest); and Gary Bailey. 























best ? 


Write for the booklet that 


gives you the answers 













— just a postcard 
will do — ask for 
“The Story of 
Steinhorst.”’ 


f : a ‘ * a Serving the 


EF, Dairy Industry 
ef 
Wy 


over Half a 


Century! 


DIRECT EXPANSION 
SELF-CONTAINED COOLER 


Available in 150, 200, 300 and 
400 gal. sizes 


Also available for Remote Unit 
installation in 150 to 1000 gallon 
sizes. 


BULK MILK 




















COOLERS 


EMIL STEINHORST & SONS, f:c. 
DEPT. 11 =» UTICA 3, NEW YORK 











PREVENT 
COSTLY 
MINERAL 
DEFICIENCIES ! 













TRADE MARK REG. U.S..PAT.OFF 


MINERAL 
CONCENTRATES 


NEPTUNE mineral concentrates are a 
rich source of essential minerals in- 
cluding the all important trace minerals. NEPTUNE is extremely 
palatable to dairy cattle, and can be free fed or incorporated into 
your regular feed rations. Insist on feeds containing NEPTUNE 
mineral concentrates. 

For complete product data and feeding recommendations, write 


PHILIP R. PARK, INC. 


FEED ENGINEER 


Manufacturers of \astarn Vasa} 


Berth 42, Outer Harbor, San Pedro, Calif. * 145 West First St., Dubyaue, lows 


wil 















“Sea Power” Supplements 
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GPECIAL OPPORTUNITIEG 


— Where Buyer and Seller Meet — 


The rate for advertising in this department 


ie 30 cents per word per insertion, except for ‘‘heip 





wanted’’ and ‘position wanted’ advertising which is ently 20 cents per word per insertion. Count 
sddres J. W. Potey, Route 13, Green Bay, M ta.’ is idered as eight words. Blind 
advertisements must be signed BOX ££, care Hoard’s Dairyman, Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin’’ and 


unt as 8 additional words Count seach initial 
CHECK WITH ORDER 
TISERS MUST FURNISH REFERENCES. 


Wisconsin 


or group of figures as a word. 
Copy must reach us four 
Send order to HOARD'S DAIRYMAN, Fort Atkinson, 


SEND CASH OR 


weeks ahead of date of issue. NEW ADVER- 





___ DAIRY CATTLE 


CATTLE MARKERS 





CHOICE ‘ siry helfers from 

iH s 12 cents per 

per | nd All 

‘ springing cows 

‘ LINK BROTHERS 

v g \ S 

CHOICE Ii 2 ging wa, first calf and 

( : ated rs and 

i VERNUS STROMMEN,. Bilan 

W 21-6 

ATTENTION dairymen and cattle dealers We 

. y H heifers to freshen this 

fa ‘ « t aii breed Let . a w our 

needs We can supply them BOTTEMA 

PA “Ss. BR r Ind. Plainfield 820¢ 20-° 
KENYON BE Farm serving e dairy farn 

f t Large tor tf choice 

t aif eifers fresh 

r.B and 

¥ I ar " tr k ad jot 
‘YON BROTHERS CO Figit Illinois 

P Elg 1-* 

KEATING | Parr flers large selection 
‘ r ted cows and heil 
Dairymen-——buying on or 

ave ‘ and money Ca or 

I t Atk Wisconsit Telephone 

HMOLSTEINS ar (luernseys-—Large selection of 
ger and frees cows and heilers 

rt Bang STANLEY BURNIDGE 

‘ »N (ir i Hotel for Dairy Cattle | 

I H . lat hatab 

) \ g i « at Claremore 

o I P Claret re ile 1-24 
REGISTERED Holstein calves. D. L. CAVEY 

Elk Wisconsir 11-* 
REGISTERED—CGuernsey calves. K. V. FARM 

hik Wis neit 11-* 

REGISTERED li ’ cows, heifers. Certified 
\ PAUL VAN CLEVE Littlestown 

P : : 2-° 

HOLSTEIN “ and heifers wit! production, 

‘ fr ir foundation Wisconsin 

‘ Artif al breeding. calfhood vaccinated 

Bang ‘ r.B. tested PIPER BROS Wa 

" W leconsi: Telephone 217 6-* 

CLEAR View Farn For years lowa's Re 

Dairy Cattlh Brokers Choice Minne 

‘ and low H eins. CLEAR 

he W FARM k t Siaireburg 
oa ] 

NORTHERN dairy catth Registered or select 
‘ grade Direct fr quality herds 

R t CULLER Amery Wise reir 4.* 
3200 Ii e ar heifer t r se from 

t Pp. and , a stages You 

* f many « i} bagged and qual 

: hand anywhere In doubt? 

Bee for y elf HARRY BIRGER DAIRY 

CATTLE ©O Rose t Minnesota. Phone 

a* 14.10 

LARGE selection t holee Holstein springing 
we and heif LORGE BRICHER & SON 

a. ar I Phone 2347 or 5895 17-10 

BUY r va 1 dairy we heifers and 

‘ ‘ jirect f r e farmers where quality 

5 sile. GRO. BE. SWANSON, Rice Lake, Wise 

nh. Phone 944-R 19-7 

CHOICE dairy attle. All ages. For information 
“ ROBERT H WALTER Lannon, Wis 

conait 19.* 

HOLSTEINS—Several handred hoice Minnesota 

snd Wisconsin te 1 heifers yearlings and 

er, 13¢ Ib. Also choice calves. ED HOWEY, 

s s Pa Minnesota 20-4 
ARRIVING weekly from northern Wisconsin 
e H pringing heifers and cows 

Ma fact guaranteed. WILLIAM CLOW 

Plainf ® I phone 7.3232 or 7-323€ 20-€ 

EANADIAN registered Ayrshire, Holstein, and 
Cue ey ringer cows and heifers. Accredited 

Va ! PEARSON BROTHERS A vonsyde 

Par Waterdown, Ontario, Canada 18-spl 

FOR SALI i tein and Guernsey heifers. all 
7; from artificial breeding. Trailer load lots 

DR. HARRY 1 22-4 


LARSON Ashland, Wis 
MOLSTEINS. Box 50, Watertown, Wis 18-7 


STOCKMEN’S SUPPLIES 


MASTITIS Testers Send for tree 








sample and 








terature LARAY MFG CO., Pataskala, 
Ohi« 20-° 
ARTIFICIAL breeding equipment. Largest, most 
complete line. Write for tree catalog. NASOO, 
Port Atkinson, Wisconsin 1-* 
INSTRUCTION | etins on artificial insemina- 
tion free juest. Finest quality instruments 
BREEDERS EQUIPMENT ©O., Flourtown 
Pa 20-4 
SAVE Veterinary supplies; leading Masti 
intme $*.99 dozen. Many bargains. Write 
nMOX 54. Milwaukee 5, Wie. for catalog 21-° 
VETERINARY Suppli Direct to you at big 
" gs N rugs aod instruments for 
p y . Free catalog BLUE 
RIRBON SERVIC - Rast Locust Mil- 
. . W 22-4 
HORN welg Made tn 4 sites %& Ib., 1 Ib., 
t Tatt markers $5.25 
' s€ of numbers, bottle of 
lk ons. We also carry com- 
{ ear age neck hains veter- 
ipplies serums reme- 
‘ erythin for the stockman 
stalog BREEDERS SUP.- 
( Bluffs, lows 24-° 

CATTLE MARKERS 
DAISY Cattl Markers complete with chain, brass 
tag r horns and neck Write for tolder. 
GOLDEN ARROW FARMS, Dept. OC, Hunt- 
gton, Indiana 16-* 
LARGEST, ¢ t m plete of cattle markers 
ve k ® plies. Free catalog. NASOO 
Fort Atkinson, Wisconsia 14-* 





COLORED nylon, aluminum and brass. Send for 

catalog GEO. F. CREUTZBURG & SON 
152-H, Wayne, Pennsylvania 18-* 
illustrated price list world’s finest cattle 
each. Halters and other supplies 
Write today. MAC-RA COMPANY 
Santa Barbara, California 20-3 


Drawer 
FREE 
markers 506¢ 
Save money 


Box 878-H 


FARM EQUIPMENT 


ELECTRIC Welders. New 


Dealerships 








heavy duty, 180 amp 
ree ria open 8159 SOUTH 
PLEASANT. Department I Minneapolis 20 
Minnesota 21.4 
COW stalls, pens windows, hay 
steel fence post, post pullers. Immediate ship- 
ments. STANDARD EQUIPMENT. INC., Bel 
Air, Maryland 18-* 
GUARANTEED Silo-Matic silo unloaders—Also 
auger bunk feeders——teeds up to 300 head in 
20 minutes automatically Wet, hard packed 
or trozen silage no problem. 30 days free trial 
Low cost. Write RAILOC ©O., INC., Plain- 
field, Illinois 11-* 
ALLIS Chalmers and Farmall owners, save 40%, 
buy your manure loader direct from factory 
VAUGHN MFG. ©O., St. Peter, Minn 19-* 


DAIRY EQUIPMENT 


BULK Tank 
model, perfect condition 
Route 3, Osage 

SAVE up to $12. Yearly per cow on feed costs 
with Chow-Chart! Durable plastic frame 9x5” 
has aluminum clamp to fit any size stanchion 
pipe; front holds changeable printed card for 
production, breeding data. Back, facing feed 
alley, blank for chalking correct grain measure 
Developed and tested by dairyman You need 
one Chow-Chart for each cow Low as 75¢ each 
postpaid, 21 or more. Free folder. Write CHOW 
CHART, Box 742C. Bath, N. ¥ 19-* 


steel carriers 








250 gallon Creamery Package, 1955 
CLIFFORD CHURCH 


lowa 





HAY AND BEDDING 


DEHYVALFALFA Chops. with molasses Baled 
hay SCHWAB BROS MILLS, INC., New 
Bavaria, Ohio 9.* 

DAIRY.-Altalia-Clover-and other top grades hay 
Inspection quality guaranteed. ART CALLARI 
HAY COMPANY, Upper Sandusky, Ohio. 19-* 


FEED BAGS 

















WE pay highest prices for your empty cotton 
and burlap feed bags. Write for our quota- 
tions. THE DAYTON BAG AND BURLAP 
COMPANY, Dayton, Ohio 1-* 

FARMS FOR SALE 

160 ACRE farm. central Wisconsin 29 cows, 
new home all modern machinery $25,300 
complete. 1/3 down Many other good farms, 
ask for free list. VERN STEVENS, Route 3, 
Marshfield, Wisconsin, representing Johnson 
Realty Phone Spencer 2236 18-6 

VIRGINIA livestock, dairy farms and country 
estates. P. M. BROWNING. Realtor. John H 
Hitt, Associate, Culpeper, Virginia 22-* 


1050 ACRE dairy tor sale 


Over 200 head in herd 


Milking 75 head 
Over 60 head of Ayr- 


shires, with some of best blood lines in the 
breed Excellent milk contract, can increase 
production In fastest growing dairy area in 


the South 
immediately 


Must sell lock, stock and barrel— 
Somebody will get the buy of a 


lifetime. Investigate immediately. CARL P 
SAVAGE JR., 119 Walnut Street, Montezuma 
Georgia. Phone 5931. 

ALABAMA, Blackbelt dairy and cattle farms 


small and large, twelve months grazing. several 
with A-grade dairy barns, $6.33 for 40 milk 
ERNEST F. RANDALL, REALTOR, P. 0 


Box 368, Selma, Alabama 22-* 
"TOP Notch" heavy soil 240 acres, all modern 
eight room home. 100 ft. 40 cow barn, steel 
equipped, barn cleaner, hay drier, electric hay 
hoist. 40 ft. concrete stave silo. Grade “‘A”’ 
milkhouse, outbuildings. $18.000 tales it! A 


real producer! BAKER LAND & TITLE OO., 


Land Specialists Since 1874, St. Croix Falls, 
Wisconsin 

NEW Strout Catalog! Winter issue just ont! 
Mailed tree! Over 3000 bargains, 36 States 
Coast-to-Coast. Farms, homes, businesses 
World's largest! 56 years service. STROUT 
ae 7-TF So. Dearborn St., Chicago 3, 
llinois 


DAIRY tarm in fast growing Southwest Georgia. 
Herd, equipment available if desired. Good 
milk contract. Winter feed prepared. Your milk 
check starts day of purchase. Excellent soil, 
water, 12 months pasture. Mild winters. Near 
Fiorida line. Terms to suit responsible pur- 
chaser. ROBERT E. McLEMORE, Albany, 
Ceorgia 22-3 

VIRGINIA dairy and cattle farms pricetl to sell, 
for details write: JOEL M. COOHRAN, REAL- 
TOR, 414 East Jefferson Street, Charlottes- 
ville, Virginia. 22-3 

VIRGINIA dairy and cattle farms. 170 to 444 
acres. $43,000 to $115,000. D. C. Market. Mon- 
ey makers. Fasy terms. NORMAN E. DODD, 
BROKER, Calverton, Virginia 

SELECT grain and dairy tarms, level-——produc- 
tive-—best values, particulars free. SENECA 
REALTY COMPANY, Interlaken, N. Y. 


FOR Sale—168 acre dairy farm near Oshkosh, 
Wisconsin Fully stocked Good buildings, 
modern equipment Inquire BOX 695, care 


Hoard’s Dairyman, Fort Atkinson, Wis. 9-° 
UNDER “Farms for Rent" see our ad—‘‘Share 
rent, 275 acre’’ etc. 


HOARD'S DAIRYMAN 





FARMS FOR SALE 


SWINE 





LARGE bargain. 720 acres Eau Claire area at 
$90 an acre. Grade A dairy barn, drive through, 
with cleaner. A milk house and 2 silos, feeder 
barn and silo, etc. 2 houses, 1 new modern 8 
rooms. Land, dark silt loam almost level, most- 
ly tillable. $25,000 down, $83 an acre for cash. 
Farm in warm, hospitable Kentucky! 400 acres, 
dairy, feed, tobacco and hogs. Housing is 
cheap, pasture 10 months of the year, yet milk 
sells higher than here! Asking more, but willing 
submit offer of $200 an acre. Red topsoil 7 ft. 
deep. Lush pasture, spring fed creek, splendid 
bunk ranch house semi-modern sharemans 
house and cabin. 4 barns. Terms. Many farms 
in Wisconsin to choose from. HYNE REAL- 
TY, Evansville, Wisconsin. Phone 12-W. 

207 ACRE tarm, black prairie soil. 180 acres un- 
der cultivation, rest June grass pasture. Two 
new silos, new basement barn, good modern 
buildings, $24,000. WILLIAM MC SHERRY, 
Mt. Horeb, Wisconsin. 21-* 

SOUTH of the snow line. One thousand acres 600 
ot which are excellent open land balance in 
timber. Established milk market at §6.00 per 
ewt. for blend. Good creek permits irrigation 
of 200 acres. Price $90,000.00 with attractive 
terms for qualified dairyman. Complete farm 
equipment, high class milking herd of 80 head 
and 70 young animals also available. BOX 797 
care Hoard’s Dairyman, Fort Atkinson, Wis- 
consin. e 22-2 





FARMS FOR RENT 





SHARE rent, 275 acre modern grade A dairy 
farm between Monroe and Darlington, Wiscon- 
sin. 90 registered Holsteins, 45 milking. Ovut- 
going renter willing to sell his share of cattle 
feed and machinery Good terms Must be 
congenial, gentle with livestock, handy with 
machinery. Possession soon. BOX 798, care 
Hoard’s Dairyman, Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin 

DAIRY farm for rent on stock share lease 160 


acres near Elgin, Illinois. Give full partieu- 
lars regarding self, references, machinery and 
stock owned first letter, BOX 795, care 
Hoard’s Dairyman, Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin 


UP to $2.00 over market since 1947. Minnesota 
No. 1 boars and gilts, HESPRICH FARMS 
Lomira, Wisconsin. 





NUTRIA 


RAISE Nutria. Laxurious fur. New in America 
but proven. Easily and economically raised 
Disease free and odorless. Guaranteed market 
exceptional profits, Association backing. Visit 
or write CABANA UTRIA OF ILLINOIS, 
Rushville, Illinois. 

RAISE Nutria for profit, Write HENRY M 
TURNER, Route 1, Xenia, Ohio. 


RABBITS 


RAISE Angora, New Zealand rabbits on $500 
month plan. Plenty markets. Free details. 
WHITE'S RABBITRY, Mount Pleasant, Michi- 
gan. 18-* 


DOGS 


GENUINE English Shepherd and Collie Pups. 
Healthy and strong. Guaranteed heelers. Year's 
trial. Choice of sex. Spayed females a spe 
cialty. Priced right. CLOVERDALE KEN- 
NEL FARM, Ackley, Iowa. 18-* 

BORDER Collie pups from registered, certified 
working parents. ARTHUR N. ALLEN, R26 
McLeansboro, Ilinois. 22-4 

WORKING Border Collies. a parents 
Puppies guaranteed. HOWARD McOLAIN 
R6, Lima, Ohio. 2-* 

SHEPHERDS, Collies, outstanding heelers, watch 
dogs. ZIMMERMAN FARMS, Ftanagan, Ill. 5-* 

SPORTSMEN—World’s Largest Kennel offers 500 
Pointers, Setters, Straight Cooners, Combina- 

















tion Hounds, Rabbit and Squirrel Dogs 
Beagles, Fox and Wolf Hounds. Trial. Prices 
reasonable. Catalogue free. SMOKEY MOUN- 
TAIN KENNELS, Cleveland, Tenn. 15-10 





SEEDS AND PLANTS 





POSITIONS WANTED 


DO you want to increase your retail milk routes? 





Experienced solicitor wants work. Commission 
basis References. BOX 796, care Hoard's 
Dairyman, Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin 


MORE money from farming! Write for The Grow- 
more Manual—A guide to better farming—No 
obligation, Also ask about the Growmore Sales 
Franchise, if interested in field seed sales work 
GARDNER SEED COMPANY, INC., 29 Spen- 
cer Street, Rochester 3, New York. 20-5 





HELP WANTED 


OF INTEREST TO WOMEN 





MARRIED dairyman. Large herd, northern Iili- 


nois. Completely mechanized barn Modern 
house. Excellent pay. BOX 793, care Hoard's 
Dairyman, Fort Atkinson. Wisconsin. 21-2 
WANTED—Single man experienced with initia- 


tive and interest to work on modern Registered 
Guernsey farm in northern Illinois. State ex- 
perience and references. BOX 792, care Hoard's 
Dairyman, Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin. 21-2 
WANTED—Field man, top quality in ability and 
habits. Married. Most know how to operate and 
maintain good equipment. Don’t want average 
must be better and will pay accordingly. Part 
of year will help in dairy barn but main job 
will be outside. Wisconsin. Can wait until Jan- 
vary or February. Write BOX 774, care Hoard’s 
Dairyman, Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin 20-4 
WANTED—Single man experienced machine and 


hand milking. Modern Jersey tarm located in 
East Top wages BOX 687, care Hoard's 
Dairyman, Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin. 8-* 


DAIRYMAN—Married, experienced Surge milker. 
Wage expected availability, reference, age. 
BERGIN DAIRY. Fallon, Nevada. 18-spl 


UNDER “Farms for Rent’ see our ad—'‘Share 
rent, 275 acre’’ etc. Good terms to the right 
party 

MARCH ist. Married man to manage 35 cow 


herd on percentage basis. References required. 
LYLE HIGGINS, Evansville, Wisconsin. 
WANTED: Single man, experienced in dairying; 
fully modern dairy barn, equipment and 
housing located in northeastern Illinois, Good 
and holidays off; 


wages, alternate weekends 
year around job State age, experience and 
references. BOX 799, care Hoard’s Dairyman, 


Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin. 

WANTED: Man to manage herd of 30 high grade 
and registered Jerseys, producing Grade A 
milk. Experience necessary. State wages wanted 
and your age. Drinkers need not apply. Write 
to GLYNDON MAYO, Sherburn, Minnesota for 
further information. 

DAIRY Farmer with ftamily—A 50-50 lease on 
120 acres dairy farm 2 miles south of Capron 
Illinois. 28 dairy cows — 10 heifers — calves, 
large loafing shed, 135 hogs. Present equip- 
ment can be purchased from us or furnish your 
own Large house, automatic oil heat, good 
plumbing. March Ist possession. Give full de- 
tails, also age, experience and references. 
Write L. M. HOLLOWAY, 648 W. 47th &t., 
Chicago 9, Tilinois. 


SALESMAN WANTED 


BIG money daily: Two minute demonstration 
makes easy sale. Demonstrate and sell Camp- 
bell’s Gro-Green with Dietene Fertilizer and 
Nitrogen Solutions. Only company manvufactur- 
ing all formulas for all fertilizer needs. Est. 
1928. Free sample and demonstrating kit free. 
Full or part time. CAMPBELL COMPANY, 
Rochelle 225, Illinois. 19-16 

EXCELLENT territories now available in Kansas, 
Oklahoma, Arkansas and Missouri, for Farm 
Dairy Equipment and Supply salesmen. Line in- 
cludes well known bulk tank and pipe line milk- 
er. Car, expenses, salary, insurance and retire- 
ment benefits. Firm established over 50 years. 
BOX 778. care Hoard’s Dairyman, Fort At- 
kinson, Wisconsin. 20-* 


FERTILIZERS 

















GOLDEN-GLO highest test Tennessee powdered 
rock phosphate available for immediate and fu- 
ture delivery. Quality, analysis guaranteed. 
Dealers wanted. EATON-MANN PHOSPHATE 
COMPANY, Joliet, Tlinois. 22-7 


SWINE 


FOR Sale: Choice 8 to 10 week old Wisconsin 
feeder pigs, $11.00 each. All good thrifty pigs. 
All vet. inspected. CLARENCE ACKER, Mid- 
dieton, Wisconsin. Phone 2569-6. 21-* 











FREE—Big new wholesale catalog! Up to 50% 
saving for you, family, friends on nationally- 
known gifts, jewelry, toys, appliances. Christ- 
mas cards, etc. Also make money agiling part 
time! Write: EVERGREEN STUDIOS, Box 
846-BC, Chicago 42, Illinois. 15-8 

BUY Wholesale! Save 66-2/3%! Appliances 
furniture, jewelry, toys, sporting goods, tools 
Free catalogs. NATIONAL BUYERS SERVICE, 
Box 3338D5, San Francisco. 17-8 

100 SPOOLS thread, $1.00. 90 different colors 
OONN. THREAD PRODUCTS, 131 Greenwood 
St., Dept. I-H, East Hartford 8, Conn 22-4 


FILM SERVICE 


FANFOLD Fotos—Now by mail. Roll developed, 
8 brilliant enlargemence in album form, ail! 
for 25¢ coin. MAIL-PIX, Dept. H, Box 7100, 
Elkins Park, Pennsylvania. 9-° 

10 PHOTO Christmas cards 89c. Sample 10c. Try 
us once! Fast service! Top quality! 8 en- 
larged dated prints from your roll 25¢; 12—35ec 
(Trial offer), Reprints 4c. Kodacolor specialists 
Roll developed 90c; prints 32c each. Free mail- 
ers. WILLARD STUDIOS, Box 2553T, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 19-4 


AUCTIONEER SCHOOLS 


LEARN auctioneering, terms, soon. Free catalog. 
REISCH AUCTION SCHOOL, Mason City, 
Iowa. 23-* 

LEARN auctioneering. Term soon. Write for 
catalog. MISSOURI AUCTION SCHOOL, Box 
8425D4, Kansas City, Missouri. 9-* 

















MISCELLANEOUS 


NEED stationery? You will like our livestock il- 
lustrations. We will print your order with 
your own breed on it. Write for stationery 
circular. HOARD'S DAIRYMAN, Fort Atkin- 
son, Wisconsin. 20-* 

50% INCOME increase shown by farm using X- 
Ray Farm Accounting. See inside your farm 
financial picture monthly compared with other 
farms. Write LAKE-STATES MGM T., 6644 
Hillside Lane, Wauwatosa, Wisconsin. 20-* 

GUARANTEED Clipper Blade Sharpening—same 
day service. One set $1.00; additional sets 75c 





each. Postage paid. OOBURN OCOMPANY 
Whitewater 5, Wisconsin. 22-8 
BOOK bargains! Send for list. BOOKSHOP 


6494 Aylesworth, Cleveland 30, Ohio. 








Keep Herd Records 


You know the only sound basis on 
which to plan your breeding pro- 
gram is records—records kept faith- 
fully and regularly. 

Keeping records of ancestry and 
milk production is easy and pleasant 
if you use Hoord’s Dairyman milk 
record sheets ond herd books. 

Drop us a postal saying, ‘Send 
me samples and prices of herd books 
and milk record sheets.” 

No obligation. 


HOARD’S DAIRYMAN 
Fort Atkinson, Wis. 




















November 25, 1956 


Phillipsen 
Wisconsin manager 


Wilferd (Bud) Phillipsen is the 
new general manager of the Amer- 
ican Dairy Association of Wiscon- 
sin. He succeeds Martin Fram- 
berger, who earlier was named gen- 
eral manager of the national A.D.A, 
(see page 1153). 

Membership director for Wiscon- 
sin’s A.D.A. the past two years, 
Phillipsen has been with the or- 
ganization four years. Previously 
he had been a county agent in 
Dunn County and vocational agri- 
culture instructor in Cumberland, 
Wis. He is a graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. 


Expensive cow path 





The next time you pass 100 West 
Monroe Street in Chicago's “Loop,” 
take a look through the next door- 
way west. You will see the most 
expensive, and probably the most 
useless, cow path in the world. But 
you won't see any cows. 

When the original owner of the 
land sold the tract in the 1840's, 
the deed provided that this path 
be perpetually maintained. The 
fast-growing city had prohibited 
cows and pigs from using 
streets, and the cow path led to a 
pasture which was located on the 
site of the present Board of Trade 
building. 

Meanwhile, the path has shrunk 
to 177 feet in length and ends at 
the building line on Monroe Street. 
The cost of the path, however, due 
to the added cost of construction 
and the loss of building space, has 
been considerable. 

Earu E. STRICKER 





Nitrogen vs. drought 


Researchists at the University 
of Wisconsin report that nitrogen 
side-dressing can boost corn yields 
even in dry years. T. A. Richards, 
O. J. Attoe and L. E, Engelbert 
found that side-dressed fields yield- 
ed 75 bushels per acre on an av- 
erage last year, compared to 67 
bushels from fields that didn’t re- 
ceive additional nitrogen. About 
half the fields were manured and 
starter fertilizer containing some 
nitrogen was used in all fields. 












the | 





December 11, 11:00 A.M. CST — Hoi- 
steins. Nockdair Holsteins Complete Dis- 
s Sales Pavilion, Waukesha, Wiis- 

100 head. ——~ Brot Box 





= Waukesha, Wiscons 

Baa oang—Volsteins. Yuletide Sale, 
Darcey es Pavilion, Watertown, Wis- 
consin. Francis D & Sons, Man- 
agers, Watertown, isconsin. 


OWN A CHESAPEAKE 


Wonderful hunting companions 
both afield and in heavy duck 
marshes. Efficient, willing, 
Fine with chil- 
booklet 
ond nome of nearest breeder. 


AMERICAN CHESAPEAKE CLUB 
506 North Sth Street, Boise, Idaho 


GUERNSEYS 


FACTS ON 


FREE! | GUERNSEY PROFITS 


Your future is unlimited, wah dep Geamauy Breeds 

Write today for i free 

Gvernseys — including Ge tn andin ten om 

profitable business, producing ond selling nation- 

ally-advertised Golden Guernsey Milk. 
AMERICAN GUERNSEY CATTLE CLUB 

602 Main St., Peterborough, N. H. 





























DELBERT H. KINGSTON & ASSOCIATES 


— Sales Service . . . Auction and Private 
. « Our listings include Proved Sires, out- 
Also a few top show 


bn bulls, cows, heifers. 
Cary, Iilinois 


prospects. Fieldmen at your service. 
—Box 404—Phone: MErcury 9-5531. 


EER 
FOR SALE 


BULL CALF 
BORN JUNE, 1956 


From Class Leader dam with 12960- 
676-Jr2-365C-2x ; 16338-808-Sr4-305C-2x 
Sire’s daughters milking over 40 Ibs. 
with first calves on 2x. Great produc- 
tion and type inheritance. Also choice 
heifer calves selected from over 100 
born this past year. Top foundation 
stock. Farmer prices 


TARBELL GUERNSEY FARMS 











SMITHVILLE FLATS, NEW YORK 


GUERNSEYS 


Waukesha County can furnish you with most any 
kind of Guernseys you desire—grade or pure bred 
Lee Burlingham, fieldman, at your service. WAU- 
KESHA COUNTY GUERNSEY SREEDERS' 
ASS'N, Waukesha, Wisconsin. 


GRANDVU GUERNSEYS 


Offering select Guernsey bull calves up to service- 
able age. Sired: by McDonald Farms Pre Melvin, 
20 outstanding type and production Sire. Dams: 
are daughters of the great proved high production 
Sire, Flying Morse Masters Royal, large, typy, 
good uddered cows with records up to over 10,000 
Ibs. milk, 550 fat as 2-yr.-olds, 305—2x milking 
Heiter calves for club work for Sale, the blue rib- 
bon kind. The Right kind at the Right price. 
Write or come to GRANDVU FARMS, Wrights- 
town, Wisconsin. 


JEFFERSON COUNTY GUERNSEY 
sme ASSOCIATION 


Guernseys egistered and Grade Females. All 
Ages . aise BULLS. Free Service to Buyers 
or Bought on Order . . . Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin. 


NEED A GOOD 
GUERNSEY SIRE? 


If you are looking for a young sire 
with good type and production back of 
him, write for our sale list. We have 
youngsters for sale at reasonable 
prices, out of very good female fami- 
lies and sired by Leeside Dairyman, 
McDonald Farms Mister Dairyman 
Dairyman Favorite, or Dairyman Divi- 
dend. You will save money if you buy 
a well bred youngster and raise it 
yourself. 

















Write Us Today 


HOARD'S DAIRYMAN FARM 
FORT ATKINSON, WIS. 








Sales Announcements 


November 28—Ayrshires. Public Auction 
of 23 head. Alva Galyan and Clifford An- 
derson farm, 4% miles from Bedford, In- 
diana on Mt. Pleasant Road. 


December 1, 12:00 Noon — Ayrshires. 
R. W. Zieg Dispersal, 7 miles south of 
Marion, Ohio. 50 Registered head. R. W. 
Zieg, Owner, Route #6, Marion, Ohio. 


December 1—1:00 P.M.—Holsteins. Gil- 
key Farms Holstein Sale; 4 miles west of 
Owatonna, Minnesota on U.S. 14, then 1 


mile south. 65 Registered head. G. W. 
Gabbert, Owner; G Melin, Catalogs, 
4529 Bryant Avenue South, Minne apolis 9, 
Minnesota 

December 5, 12:00 Noon—Jerseys. Rof- 
fey Brothers Dispersal; % mile south of 
Elmwood, Illinois. 50 Registered head. 


Ivan N. Gates, Sale Manager, West Liber- 


ty, Iowa. 





IDEAL FARMS 
PUREBRED 


GUERNSEYS 


Why not be the proud owner of your 
own herd sire? We have many out of 
700, 800, or 900 Ib. dams. Breeding 
stock you are looking for. State your 
wants, better yet, come and see for 
yourself. The World's Greatest Pro- 
duction Herd. Prices reasonable. 


IDEAL GUERNSEY FARMS 
AUGUSTA NEW JERSEY 
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LONG LANE AYRSHIRES 


Offer Quality Cattle from the top blood- 





Choice registered Guernsey balls by 
en sires, such as HORSESHOE CO} 


and lines of the breed. Our bargain of the 
eee ie acca selection te chess | month is a son of WINDROW SILVER 
from, we ble age and younger. Caif- CLOUD—out of a 13,376 lbs. milk, 684 lbs 
heed vacei vacei ’» free, TB. accred- fat 2 yr. old. Her Sire was Grand Cham- 
Buy him young for a 


Ea at Ohio State. 
ig saving to you. 
WRITE US TODAY 


LONG LANE FARM Marine City, Michigan 


OFFERING BOTH POLLED & 
HORNED BULL & HEIFER CALVES 
These calves are rich in the blood of Care- 
free Diamond Jim, Double Approved. All 
calves from classified and official herd 
test dams. Write for pedigrees and prices 
Now you can buy the finest blood of the Ayr- 
shire breed in the Polled Kind, everything ex- 
cepting the horns. 
CAREFREE FARMS 


ited herd. Write or visit us for pedigrees | 
and full | 
BRANDTJEN FARMS, Farmington, Minn. 











AYRSHIRES 





Profitable AYRSHIRES 


The Breed with Production and Type 
LARGEST 


NEW HAVEN, INDIANA 





cee ene eee ee es ae ae eae ewes 
At public sale November 28, 1956 follow- 
ing Ayrshires sold 16 Registered Ayr- 
shire heifers, 8 » 2 years old, all open; 
5 young bulls, can be registered; Grand Sire— 
Carefree Dominant Jim; Sire—Oarefree Dominant 
Tim. Al! Bang's tested clean, At Alva Galyan 
and Clifford Anderson farm, located 4% miles 
| from Bedford, Indiana on Mt. Pleasant Read. 


the 


will be 





Write bor htereture o hist of breeders meer vow months 


AYRSHIRE BREEDERS ASS'H, 











AYRSHIRE BULL CALVES—-Last year 
Ayrshire bulls were purchased from ws 
from any other Ayrshire herd in the 
There is @ reason. Write for pedigrees. 
STRATHGLASS FARM, Box 71, Port Chester, N. Y. 


ZIEG FARM DISPERSAL 


REGISTERED AYRSHIRE CATTLE 
SATURDAY, DECEMBER | AT 12:00 NOON SHARP 


MARION, OHIO 
AT THE FARM LOCATED SOUTH OF MARION. 


more 
than 
U.B.A 








Buy More U. S. Savings Bonds. 





TAKE U.S 
ROUTE 23 SOUTH OF MARION 7 MILES, TURN EAST ‘) MILE. 


50 HEAD OF AYRSHIRE CATTLE 


rds up to 


or near by to calving re 
under four years of age 


Consisting of cows and heifers in productior 
700 Ibs. fat, also including a class leader. Majority are 
There will be an exceptionally good lot of 4-H heifers 
milk 485 


wit! a top 


Herd test average for seven years 11,248 Ibs bs. fat, 305 d 
mmstructive Breeders Awards Ibs. fat 
876 


developed some of the 


Received seven Cx 
M. E. Classification score 
We have 
The Great Triumphant 


top approved dams of the breed 
developed at Zieg Farm 


CATALOG A Catalogue Listing Each Animal Willi Be Available Sale Day 
or Will Be Mailed On Request 


TERMS CASH: On day of sale. Lunch Will Be Served 
Sale Will Be Held Under Cover 


R. W. ZIEG, OWNER 


AUCTIONEERS: Paul Sanger, Myerstown, Pa.; Jerry Askew, Urbana, 
PEDIGREES: Frank Lile, Bellefontaine, Ohio 


OUR BEST ADS 
Aren’t Written 


THEY’RE MILKED 


Approved was 


Herd Bang's Accredited 


Ohio 








Everywhere you go, from Coast to Coast, Dairy Cattle 
Breeders are proud of their daughters of ABS Proved Sires. 
They’re telling their friends and neighbors about them. As 
a result, herds by the thousands are working toward 100% 
ABS. These are ABS HERDS, not an individual cow here or 
there. In most areas the owners of these herds have a choice 
of artificial breeding services. Why do they choose 





They choose ABS because ABS is building herds of high 
producing, long lasting, profitable cows like the one pictured. 
The production of these cows is selling ABS to other dairy- 
men every day. Thus our best ads aren’t written, they’re 
milked. 





FOR YOUR SUCCESS — USE ABS 


AMERICAN BREEDERS SERVICE 


325 N. WELLS ST., CHICAGO 10, ILLINOIS 








AMERICAN 

golly Always looking for Great Proved Serving Breeders 
Bulis € Top Technicians in 40 States 

Often Imitated 

Never Equalled Studs at: Carmel, indiana; Madison, Wisconsin; Palo Alto, California 























BROWN SWISS 


BROWN SWISS 
Production Records Tell The Story 


HIGH PRODUCTION 
YEAR AFTER YEAR 


AS EXEMPLIFIED BY ONE OF THE BREED’S 
LEADING PRODUCERS 












\ 


ROVAL'S 


RAPTURE 
OF LEE'S HILL 


ROYAL'S RAPTURE of LEE’S HILL 115541 


2-4 - 3x 365d. 15,906.8M. - 655.74F. 
3-7 - 2x - 365d. - 19,459.3M. « 821.47F. 
4-9 - 2x - 365d. - 19,804.9M. « 862.52F. 
5-1] - 3x - 365d. = 29,095.7M. - 1228.84F. 
8-0 - 3x - 365d. + 31,283.1M. - 1378.97F. 
10-0 -« 3x - 365d. - 34,669.8M. - 1465.39F. 
11-2 « 3x - 356d. - 31,100.0M. - 1285.03F. 
12-2 - 3x - 365d. - 26,284.00M. « 1131.76F. 
TOTAL 3221d. = 221,855.8M. + 9475.42F. 
TOTAL LIFETIME 

PRODUCTION 3521d. - 235,986.5M. - 10,130.85F. 


OTHER RECORDS 


At the close of the last fiscal year of the National Associa- 
tion, all mature cows which had completed official Register 
of Production records averaged: 
365 days- 3x - 17,584.3 Ibs. milk - 3.91% - 688.32 Ibs. fat. 
305 days- 3x ~- 14,381.5 Ibs. milk - 4.10% ~- 590.06 Ibs. fat. 
365 days- 2x - 14,377.2 ibs. milk - 4.07% ~- 585.28 Ibs. fat. 
305 days- 2x - 12,016.2 Ibs. milk - 4.08% ~- 490.60 Ibs. fat. 


All mature cows completing Herd improvement Record had averaged: 


305 days - 3x - 13,753.7 ibs. milk - 4.06% ~- 558.40 Ibs. fat. 
305 days - 2x - 10,749.5 ibs. milk - 4.01% - 431.20 Ibs. fat. 


lt All Means — You Profit More With Brown Swiss 


FOR MORE 


BROWN SWISS ASSOCIATION 





INFORMATION ABOUT THE BREED-—WRITE: 


BELOIT, WISCONSIN 

















HyCrest Ovation, born 3/27/56 is sired by HyCrest 
Butler our Excellent, Grand Champion herd sire whose 


A BUTLER SON from an “EX.” COLONEL HARRY 
9 


first two produced 


daughters 
551 and 581 ibs. fat as 2 yr. olds 


Ovation’'s dam, Barby of Avon 

View, is an Excellent daughter 

of Colonel ey y why y res 

of 600, 537, and & Ibs. of fat 

Ovation is a nice type. well WHS 
grown young bull that could 

make a good herd sire for you BA.Bee 006,/ loonie, Mam, 
Write for price and pedigree 








JERSEYS 








Jerseys moke more profit per 

acre becouse you con keep 
more onimals per acre, and be- 
couse they produce more effi- 
ciently. And, Jersey milk brings 
@ premium price. 


THE AMERICAN JERSEY 


CATTLE CLUB 
Dept. HD 11568 Columbus, Ohio 











BRYN MAWR FARM has Tristram Basi! Baronet 
in heavy service. Baronet is a 1 ae classified 
Very Good, son of Tristram Lord Basil, Excellent, 
Silver, Gold, Medal of Merit, Senior pt Sire, 
out of Spozza Baronetti, Excellent Ton of Gold 
dam. For particulars write Frank 8. Astreth, 
Route #1, Farmington, Minnesota. 


Pixy's Tristram Noble 


The best records of the three nearest 

of this young son of our senior herd a 
average 12,247 Ibs. milk, 680 Ibs. fat, 305, 
2x, m.e. basis. His full sister milking at 
40 |b. as a ~ sy “Noble” is a very 
nice individual. For sale at a reasonable 


DAVID KELLY 
Hudson, Wisconsin 


and Holsteins. 





price 
CHAS S&S. KELLY 
Pixy Farm 


Choice high grade Jersey, 
Springers and fresh cows. Some milking be fresh 
later on. Also bred and springer heifers. T.B.. 
Bang's tested. Also 6-7-8 mo.-old heifers. Calfhood 
vaccinated. Taking orders now for future delivery. 
Claude Thornton, R22, Box 256, Springfield 


JERSEY DISPERSAL 
ROFFEY BROTHERS 


ELMWOOD, ILLINOIS, - DEC. 5& 
At the Farm—1', miles South—12:00 Noon 
50 HEAD—-REGISTERED JERSEYS 
30 cows—including many fresh cows and heavy 
springers. All have DHIA records; 17 bred heif- 
ers, open heifers, and 4-H heifer calves. 1 young 
bull; 2 herd sires—a son of Victorious Volunteer, 
from a V.G. 528 Ib. fat dam, and a son of Belle 
Beacon’s Prince from a V.G., Gold Medal cow 

with 625 Ibs. fat 

Calfhood Vaccinated—T.B. and Bang's Tested. 
Dairy Equipment sells at 11:30 A.M. urge Milk- 
er. 6 cow side opening milk cooler, 16-10 gallon 
cans, etc.—For reg Bo of sale write: 

ivan N. Gates, Sale Manager, West Liverty, lowa 














Records Mean Money 
To You! 


Write teday to HOARD’S DAIRY- 
MAN, Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin, for 
full information and samples on a 
complete record system fer your 
he and its production. 














HOLSTEINS 


PRODUCTION HERD SIRE 


We offer a typy young bull born 7/24/55. 
He has a selected Pedigree. His dam is 
classified ‘‘Very Good’’ and made 561 Ibs. 
of fat as a two-year-old. The sire has 3 
daughters in our herd with very good pro- 
duction. Write for information and prices, 
or phone Carl Medsker at 8R10, Graysville. 
MEDSKER FARMS SULLIVAN, INDIANA 














BRIGHAM JERSEYS 


OFFER FARM FOLKS THE 
“PRODUCTION BANK” PROGRAM 


WE CAN DO THIS BECAUSE 


lst. We have bred every female in our herd since 1918. 

2nd. We have production tested every female every year since 1927. 

ird. We have sampled every sire to prove his production transmitting 
ibility from the beginning 

ith. We have bred, owned and developed 177 Ton of Gold Winners. 

ith. We have bred, owned and developed 77 Tested Dams. 

6th. We have bred, owned and developed 53 producers with over 


100,000 Ibs. milk 


We have ivel 


500 lbs. fat for the past 15 consecutive 


ized over 





All Has Been Done On Twice Daily Milking 


Write Us Today 
Without Benefit of Box Stalis or Pampering 
y Production Bank W 


Biessed With A “'Preduction Packed Pedi- 5 ™ 


. harm 
gree ST. ALBANS “ VERMONT 


A Brigham 








lished 1803 
e.sent i. BRIGHAM, Owner 











HOLSTEINS 
GUERNSEYS 


Buy direct from farms where top 
production dairy cattle are raised. 
Over 300 to select from. Located in 
“Heart of Indiana's Dairyland,” 
Kosciusko County. Experienced 
truckers available. Also Shetland 
ponies. 
LAKESIDE DAIRY FARMS 

Silver Lake, Indi Teleph 3801-3804 


EUREKA FARMS 


offers you herd sire prospects from one to 
twelve months old. They are from Carna- 
tion bulls, and the dams are our own 
raising and on DHIA test since 1917. This 
gives you Holsteins with top blood lines, 
backed with a lot of testing. 


C. E. Huribert Stockton, Illinois 


All Breeds of Dairy Cows 
and Heifers 














FOR SALE 
Fresh and close-up springers. T.B. and 
Bang’s tested. Deliver anywhere. Come 
and make your selections. Also nurse cows. 


A. L. KELTNER - GREELEY, COLORADO 





HOARD'S DAIRYMAN 
HOLSTEINS -- GUERNSEYS 


Good selection young heavy —s close-up 
or springing cows and choice nging or 
fall f dairy heiters. Direct farm pur- 
chases careful selected for quality, type and 
production. T.B. & Bang’s Tested. Private daily 
sales and orders conscientiously filled. n- 
able prices and —— rates gladly qu uoted. Buy 
with confidence Ohio's Oldest Vseonetd «& 
Bonded Dairy Cattle Distributors. 107 years of 
ea se operatio 
F. BROWN rf pag a Est. 1849 

3153-57 Spring Grove A’ Cincinnati 25, Ohio 
Office Tel.: Kirby 1-5041 ‘Night Tel. t VAlley 1-8024 


FRANK LUHRS oa!RyY cow marker 
We have a large selection of high-producing 
Northern cows on hand. 

SOUTH ST. PAUL, MINN. 


GILKEY FARMS 


HOLSTEIN SALE 


Mr. Leonard G. W. Gabbert has sold Gilkey 
Farms and is moving to North Carolina. He is 
herd, retaining only a 
and 











Glenview 1-1456 








1956 Average: 521 fat, 3.6%, 14,382 milk. 


TOP QUALITY 
Strong Carnation foundation with Burke 
Ormsby and Dunloggin lines in recent years 
Splendid type: 


HERD SIRES 

Caroidate Belimaster——“‘Excellent’’ son of a 
1004-lb. cow and by Dunloggin Ormsby Master 
Sylvia. Prince X Gypsie Dell — son of the 
““EX,”’ 1129-Ib., former US champion, Nancy 
Della May. 

BANG'S FREE TB ACCREDITED 

CALFHOOD VACCINATED 





Selling equipment same day, beginning 
at 10 AM. 
LIBERAL TERMS available to buyers re- 
gardiess of location. Minnesota Sales Co., 
Clerk, Rochester. 


SAT., DEC. 1 


Beginning at 1 PM. At Gilkey Farm, 4 
miles west of Owatonna on US 14 and 
1 mile south 


OWATONNA, MINN. 


For. Catalog Write—G. R. MELIN 
4529 Bryant Av &, Minneapolis 9, Minn. 














STATE INSTITUTION 
HOLSTEINS 


Ten Gold Medal sires bred in our 
herds and a study of the progeny of 
these sires, discloses that a large num- 
ber of Gold Medal and high production 
animals are direct descendants of 
these great sires. 

Linebreeding and continuous testing 
for production, together with a com- 
plete health program removes all 
doubt if you are interested in im- 
proving your breeding program. 

Cheice young bulls from our best 
blood lines and from selected pro- 
duction dams, are available at all 


times. 
FOR INFORMATION WRITE: 
W. W. KINYON, Farm Supervisor 
Department of Public Welfare 
State Capito!, Madison, Wisconsin 








WALWORTH COUNTY HOLSTEIN 
BREEDERS ASSOCIATION 
Before buying, see the fine purebred 
and grade cattle in Walworth County. 
Free Fieldman Service 


Contact RALPH PETERS 
DARIEN, WISCONSIN PHONE 126R5 











For HOLSTEIN 
COWS and HEIFERS 


Grades or ny come to Dédge 

County. These cattle are Bang’s tested 

and vaccinated. Bred for type and pro- 
on. Can furnish trai tion for 

any state. Will also ship on order. Lo- 

cated four miles south of Waupun on 

highway 26. 

DODGE COUNTY CATTLE COMPANY 

Route 1 
Burnett, Wisconsin Phone Waupun 832R5 














NORTHERN DAIRY CATTLE 
DIRECT FROM 
FARMER BREEDERS 

T.B. & Bang’s accredited 
county. Fieldmen sales 
service, or orders filled. 
For information write. call, 
or wire 

Barron Co. Coop. Dairy Cattle 

Sales Ass'n. Barron, Wis. Glen 

L. Krahenbul!, Mer ph.: 83. 


Renew now! Five full years only $3.00, 














November 25, 1956 












Serving five counties. Of- 


type and production. Al- 
so choice, serviceable, 
registered bulls. Mostly Burke and Carnation 
breeding. Free fieldman service. 

For information write: W. K. WRIGHT, 
Rt. 1, Columbus, Wis. Ph. Fall River 26F21 











Holstein Cows and 
Heifers 


It ’re looking for cows or heifers come 
to Dodge Coun where Holsteins are 


fering select quality heif- raised. and save 
ers and young cows, grade expenses. e have head of bred and 
and registered, bi for sp H in 


rebred 
| Etiters on ana at all times. 
Can furnish transportation for any number 
large or smail. 


LOUIS NEHLS 
Phone FULTON 6-4933 Juneau, Wisconsin 








JEFFERSON COUNTY 
HOLSTEIN BREEDERS ASSN. 


Registered and grade Holsteins available 
from top DHIA accredited herds, many 
using artificial breeding. Special offering 
of heifers bred for fall freshening. Free 
fieldman’s services. 

Write, wire or phone for prices. 
CHET OUWENEEL, Fieldman Box 383 


Phone JOrdan 3-5695 Fort Atkinson, Wis. 





+ 
Top Holsteins-Top Service 
Select well grown cattle of su- 
perior breeding from this out 
standing dairy area, where 
customers return year aft- 





County Holstein - Friesian 
Ass'n, Lone Rock, Wis. 
Phone 2340 


WAUKESHA DAIRY CATTLE 
SALES & SERVICE 
Quality Holsteins 


Will be glad to help you. We also buy 
on order. Write for information. 
ED WEYKER 
P. O. Box 141 Waukesha, Wis. 
Phones 63, Dousman, Wis. 











er year for more. You, too, 

should buy in pang STRAIGHT 
Cc. VICTOR GOCDRICH, 

Fieldman, The Richland FROM 





Tri-County Holstein 
Cattle Association 


Let us help you select foundation Hol- 
steins, both purebred and grade, from 
herds of known productivity in the finest 
Holstein area in the country. Orders also 
filed at your direction. 


FRANCIS DARCEY and SONS 
Box 143 Watertown, Wisconsin 
Phone 264 or 9621J1 


BUY HOLSTEINS 












_ “THE HEART!” 


Best ‘selection from 
one of the world's larg 
est dairy counties. Over 
on D.H.1.A. test and more 


15,000 cattle are 
than 30,000 bred artificially from some of the 


top proven bulls. Also a few serviceable bulls 
from high record dams. Fieldman sales and 
service. For omer write: Frank E. 
Cairns, Fieldman, 353 W. Johnson St., Madi- 
son, Wisconsin. 

TEL. ALPINE 6-0513 OR CEDAR 3-5538 


DANE COUNTY HOUJLSTEIN BREEDERS 
CO-OP ASSOC. MADISON, WIS. 














in our herd, 





These proven grandsons of the Gold Meda: 
Sire, Wisconsin Admiral Burke Lad. are being 
used on Burke daughters and granddaughters 
intensifying his inheritance for 
high production and outstanding type. 


Burke-bred bulls and semen availabie. 
Write for pedigrees and terms. 





Weber a Burke PABST FARM . ws: Reader Gx. 
Gold deat Oreme Sire Acc.-Neg. nd Gold Medal Proven Sire 











os 





Announcing 


% HERD 


Sale Starts at 11 A. M. CST. 


HERD INCLUDES THE OFFSPRING 
Maytag Ormsby Fobes Dictator 
Carnatio’» Homestead Highboy 
Weber Hazelwood Burke Raven 
Carnation Homestead Foreteller 
Oostie Carnation Revelation 
Pabst Burke Belvale 


BAIRD BROS. BOX 














100 HEAD of ALL AGES 


Our 16 A R cows classified 87.8 average with three 


score of 84.5 on 50 cows with records up to over 1100 lbs. of Fat. There are five 
ottspring of the “EXCELLENT “GOLD MEDAL” sire WIS LEADER, and 20 
more bred to him 


OF THE FOLLOWING SIRES— 
Brauns Admiral Burke Lad | Pabst Cyclone 
Pabst Sir Reburke Fobes 
Tidy Burke Admiral 
Nockdair George Raven 
Zurbridge Nobly Born 


To Insure Catalog in Advance of Sale, Send 50c to 


177 





) } 
DISPERSAL 
DECEMBER [1 saces paviion WAUKESHA, WIS. 


(To settic the estate of James W. Baird who passed away on Oct. 





7th, 1955.) 
Herd certified and accredited 


**EXCELLENTS"’—overall average 


Wis Leader 

| Rosafe Centurion 
| Admiral Fobes Jule 
Pabst Fobes Burke 
Pabst Comet 





WAUKESHA, WIS. 


























=i 5 
INTER- COUNTY 
DAIRY CATTLE 
ASSOCIATION Maat 


this fall; 


Telephone Liberty 7-3644 or Liberty 2-3726 


Services of——W. L. Baird—Arthur F. Bennett—Don A. Stouf- 
ter—James L. Gordon—Reynold Bennett at your disposition. 


REGISTERED AND GRADE HOLSTEINS 


from top purebred and high grade 
many artificially 
Wisconsin At 
over 75 purebred, 
also, 


@ great many high grades 
truckloads or carloads. 
TELL US YOUR WANTS AND WE WILL QUOTE PRICES. 


WAUKESHA, WISCONSIN 


herds in ten counties— 
We service over 700 of the better 
the present time, we have listed 
registered heifers and cows due to freshen 
We specialize in 


bred. 























pee have been telling you about 


cellent, Grand Champion bull. 


ART-JEN FOBES KING, our Ex- 
He is 
His first 


1157 


REGISTERED 
HOLSTEINS 


fit thee FARM 


“ae 
2 
yilh 
fit the MARKET | -- 
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wr | 
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The silo and the milk carton tell today’s big story about 
REGISTERED HOLSTEINS. 


Get the facts on BIG COW dairying — how to convert 
big tonnages of forage into more profitable moderate- 
fat milk — the kind consumers are demanding. 


Send 10 cents for this new Holstein-Friesian guidebook, 
a real help to any dairyman who wants to make more 


money. 


Have valuable new facts at your fin- 
ger tips on making more milk per 
cow, per acre and per man. 








REGISTERED HOLSTEINS 
Breed of the Times 


Mail this order blank with 10¢ today! 







Holstein-Friesian Association 
of America 
Brattleboro, Vermont 


A dime is enclosed to cover mailing and handling cost of 
the 20-page handbook, “Big Cow . . . Big Profit.” 


FOX RIVER VALLEY HOLSTEIN 
BREEDERS ASSOCIATION 








in the heart of Wisconsin's dairyland. Bight coun 
ties with over 300 purebred breeders. Ch e pure 
bred and grades, also good registered service age 

Burke and Homestead breeding predomi 


wire or call G. 
Phone 7545, 30 
Wisconsin. 


Fieldman Service. Write, 
J. STANCHFIELD, Fieldman, 
Champion Avenue, Fond du Lac, 








BUILD UP YOUR HERD WITH 


Wisconsin Dairy Cattle 


Holstein - Guernsey - Brown Swiss 


COWS, HEIFERS, ALL AGES 
Registered and Non-registered 
We have 200 to 300 head on 
hand at all times. Come here 
and make your own selection . 
Or we will fill your order on xt) 





CARNATION PROFESSOR 
Excellent and Goid Medal 


WE OFFER A NEAR SERVICE AGE SON 
| OF GOLD MEDAL CARNATION PROFES- 














Silver Medal Type already. 
H.I.R. proof, just received, shows: 
12 daughters averaging 13,187 Milk, 
3.84% Test, 506 Fat. So we expect 
further honors as more daughters 
finish, Some good sons on hand 
and due. 


PAGANOK FARMS 


Scott Meyer & Son Hannibal, Missouri 























direction from you and de- SOR FROM A GREAT COW FAMILY. 
liver C.O.D. on your approval. All animals ae bell we offer this week, Ber Tac 
T.B. and Bang’s free, accompanied by | | p.295, is « big strong, well } ‘ 
health certificates. Delivered in truckload guile. tell. We wes bern De 
lots to your farm, in our own trucks, by ah aieite Ob ome cont whit 
experienced cattlemen. pare ; 
His sire arnation Profe s a Ex 
JAY SHEAFOR, JR. cellent” Gold Meda Hallrose P 
Rt. 1, Richland Center, Wis., Phone 1018-W gressor wi s a Ex ent und 
Meda Professor i \ y « j 
| Li¢ I I { 4786 
saa aan aan es ae ; ee a 
25 VACCINATED jam and granddar ‘ pound fat ¢ 
GRADE OPEN HOLSTEIN HEIFERS I { Ear Tag B-29: aN 
650 to 800 Ibs. Guaranteed Open dee . De comp 
ARTIFICIALLY SIRED ster to Gover : 
' 
ROBERT GREEN ! went la Ca at Walkez Ha 
Rural Route #3 Phone: 279J1 ; a: ak 
STOUGHTON, WISCONSIN nei 
ee ee ee ee ee ‘ 
THE YULETIDE SAL aie 
to at the Darcey Sales Pavili Wi CARNATION MILK 
tow w conait or rsday enn Se) FARMS 
wt er an ce 1 ba Dept. +94 
be a top as . Ps : Carnation, Washington 
calve Ninety t t Y t lers | 
“ ave pr p " 
de sale gn Docume iith. Pimeatp @astan ond For Person-to-Person contact use 
Sons, Watertown, Wisconsin Hoard’s Dairyman Classified Ads, 
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A simple idea that 


Puts Dollars 







$ 





CEPARATED 


E COMOARTMENTO 
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FOR ICE 
and ice water 
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LOWER COSTS FOR BULK milk cooling mean more dollars in your 
pocket. Wilson bulk coolers are designed on the simple idea that 
dairy farmers want best milk protection for lowest cost. Because 
ice and milk compartments are separated, you get simpler design, 
simpler operation, and more safety for your milk. The result? Lower 
initial cost, lower service cost, and lowest long range cost. . . be- 
cause simplicity results in longest service— you get the most for 


your bulk cooler dollar. 


LOWER INITIAL COST is apparent when you examine Wilson’s sim- 
plicity. Installation is easier, costs less. In many cases, there are 
no extra wiring costs—because Wilson’s separated ice bank with 
big water compartment and simple gravity-flow cooling gives you 
all the refrigeration you need with a smaller compressor. There is a 
higher water-to-milk ratio than in any other cooler. It gives you 
more cooling and safer cooling in case of power failure. 


LOWER SERVICE COSTS result from the built-in protection of the 
famous drop-in refrigeration unit. In case of power failure, remove 
the entire unit and use block ice or well water till power is restored. 
Or put in a spare . . . just takes a few minutes. No other bulk cooler 
gives you milk protection insurance like this. 


0 3 


GET COMPLETE INFORMATION 
Your nearby Wilson dealer will be glad to 
give you all the details And he's always 
available to give you local, e«pert service. 
See him today or mail the coupon below. 


Wilson Refrigerat 


m' 
Deot. H-13, Smyrna, Delaware 


Ver 


formation on | 


a 
< 


é 
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Address 
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Bulk Milk Coolers | 


WILSON REFRIGERATION, Inc. 





Smyrna, Delaware 
A Division of Tyler Refrigeration Corporation 







] Can Milk Coolers 
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Straining in cows 


A reader recently reported that 
one of his cows keeps straining. 
He was interested in knowing the 
reason for it. There are many rea- 
sons or causes for straining. It 
can be a part of a natural event 
or due to an abnormal condition. 

A good example of a natural 
event is normal calving. There is 
a co-ordinated effort of the invol- 
untary muscles of the uterus 
(womb) and the voluntary muscles 
of the body to separate the new 
life from its mother. Straining that 
is due to an abnormal condition 
may occur at any time whether 
the cow is pregnant or not. In this 
discussion we will try to touch 
only on the abnormal. 

Straining is not a disease or in- 
fection. It is a symptom that oc- 
curs as a reaction of nervous tis- 
sue to injury or irritation. 

Other symptoms of injury or in- 
fection are pain, lameness, and 
swelling. 

Additional common symptoms are 
coughing, sweating, above-normal 
temperatures, rapid heart beat, etc. 
All of these are brought about by 
abnormal or unusual conditions. 

With this brief explanation in 
mind, let’s return to straining and 
see what some of the underlying 


HOARD'S DAIRYMAN 


VETERINARY COLUMN ~e 


WOELFFER, D.V.M 





causes are. Usually it is confined 
to a relatively smal] part of the 
body, namely that area occupied 
by the lower bowel and reproduc- 
tive tract, particularly of females. 


Bowel irritations .. . 


Injury or irritations to the rec- 
tum (lower bowel) or anus may 
cause straining. The cause may be 
any type of mechanical injury or 
irritation from diarrhea or tumor 
formation. 


Bloody dysentery in cattle (coc- 
cidiosis) is a good example of a 
disease that causes straining. 
Straining, however, is only one of 
the symptoms present. Johnes’ Gis- 
ease, a chronic specific enteritis, 
exhibits some of the symptoms of 
coccidiosis but straining is gener- 
ally absent. 


Service by a bull often causes 
straining, particularly in a heifer. 
Temporary straining is often caused 
when the bull is extremely vigor- 
ous. It may also result from ma- 
nipulation or poor technique in ar- 
tificial insemination or the introduc- 
tion of irritating antiseptics into 
the vagina or uterus. A torn cer- 
vix, retention of fetal membranes, 
infection, and injury to the vagina 
or vulva are more examples of 
causes of straining in cows. 





CALF SEPTICEMIA 


We are losing our baby calves, 
usually the third day from birth. 
We have a high-producing Jersey 
herd and feed our cows well dur- 
ing the eight weeks of dry period, 
usually a grain mixture of oats, 
maize, bran, mineral, and about 10 
per cent black strap. 

The calves come normal in all 
ways and are up playing the first 
day, but the second day they don’t 
care about sucking and develop an 
odorless, yellow, watery scours and 
die. We have had seven posted by 
our local vet, and took one to 
Amarillo, Texas, to Dr. Cline’s lab- 
oratory and one to Stillwater to 
the veterinary department of the 
A&M College and Dr. Moe report- 
ed on it. They can’t find anything 
that is causing the deaths. There 
are no bacterial organisms. 

We have had the colostrum 
analyzed and they say it is all 
right. 

We have had three consecutive 
free Bang’s tests and our recent 
ring test was negative. Dr. Bos- 
wick, a federal veterinarian, sug- 
gested that it was leptospirosis, so 
we had blood samples tested by 
Central Plains Laboratory in Ok- 
lahoma City for that, with nega- 
tive results. 

The calves come from three dif- 
ferent pastures and five different 
bulls. We will lose several; then 
will have several healthy ones. We 
have been able to save some by 
blood transfusions. But that is 
quite a problem as we are 35 miles 
from a veterinarian, and it is also 
quite expensive. 

It does not seem to be conta- 
gious. We have lost over 30 head 
in the last 16 months. The cows 
that lost calves last year don’t 
seem to be _repeaters this year. 
Our local veterinarian is at a loss 
as to what to do or where to go 


for help. He says he can’t find a 
cause for death. 

Any information you can give us 
will be greatly appreciated. 


Gate, Oklahoma E. K. 


Without visiting your farm and 
seeing your setup, it is, of course, 
impossible for me to diagnose the 
condition in your calves. It is my 
guess that your calves are suffer- 
ing from a calf septicemia. There 
is no specific cause for this condi- 
tion, but it is believed to be due to 
a variety of known infections and 
possibly some undiscovered factors. 

Sources of infection are contami- 
nated calving pens, calf barns, and 
yards. Other causes are faulty diet 
in the dam, such as a lack of suf- 
ficient vitamin A, failure to give 
colostrum to the calf during the 
first three or four days, and over- 
feeding of colostrum. 

Occasionally the trouble starts 
when additions to the herd are 
made. There is also some evidence 
that pre-natal infection exists in 
some females. 

Some of the preventive measures 
for you to consider are: 

1. Supply ample green roughage 
to the dams during the last several 
months of gestation, or if this is 
not possible, have your veterinarian 
prescribe high vitamin A _ supple- 
ment during the period. 

2. Have your cows freshen in an 
outdoor paddock away from other 
animals, or in quarters that have 
not been recently occupied or used 
for maternity purposes. 

3. See to it that the calf gets 
colostrum milk for the first three 
or four days. Do not overfeed. 

4. When necessary, have your 
veterinarian prescribe antibiotics 
and vitamin A, and possibly vita- 
min C, to the newborn calf for the 
first few weeks. 


5. Treat sick animals promptly. 
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Mastitis is generally recognized as one 
of the most troublesome diseases that 
strike dairy cattle. With the introduc- 
tion of HYPO-ZYME-6, thousands of 
dairymen have found the answer to this 








difficult problem. Here’s why! HYPO- 
ZYME-6 contains “Enzyme Action” that 
pierces and dissolves the hard cake that 
forms in the infected quarter. The potent 





antibiotics (including Penicillin and Dihy- 
dro-Streptomycin) and Sulfa drugs are 
then free to reach the source of infection 
and do the healing. HYPO-ZYME'6 is 
easily administered and since it is applied 
with a throw-away, one-shot syringe, there 
is no danger of infecting other quarters. 
Normal Mastitis cases show decided im- 
provement within hours and even stub- 
born ones are treated effectively within 
days. Your cows must be kept on the 
milking line to bring in profits. There- 
fore, at the first sign of stringy, flaky or 
lumpy milk, put HYPO-ZYME-6 to work 
and stop Mastitis fast . . . before it has a 
chance to do serious damage. 


See your dealer today 
for a “Handy Pack” 


one dozen carton. 


CUT MARKETING TIME! 


BRING BEEF CATTLE FROM RANGE 
TO FULL FEED IN 10 TO 12 DAYS 


with BOVEXTRA 


New rumen inoculum supplies billions of bacteria to aid diges- 
tion and better utilize feed. This gives faster weight gains, less 
shrinkage with fewer digestive upsets. It’s the scientific new 
discovery (featured in University and Farm Papers) that saves 
3 to 4 weeks of conversion feed costs and labor. Get extra 
profits that early uniform marketing can bring by feeding 
BOVEXTRA. Economical . . . costs just 8¢ per head per day 
. . . 64¢ for full conversion. 


DR. LEGEAR 

























Healthy birds assure heavy egg pro- 
duction. Dr. 
tonic containing vitamins, minerals 
and antibiotics to keep your chickens 
and turkeys in peak condition. Ap- 
petites are stimulated and PLUS 
gives the nutritional aid that helps 
prevent disease. Feed PLUS today 
for plus profits, 


LeGear’s PLUS is a 


MEDICINE CO. 


ST. LOUIS 16, MISSOURI 





Wider range of germ- 
killing activity means fewer 
“half-cured” cases 


Here’s why Liquid Terramycin 
continues to be the 


FIRST FOR 


A case of mastitis may be caused by any one of dozens of 
kinds of bacteria or be a mixed infection. This microphoto- 
graph shows two common causes of mastitis— streptococcus 
and pseuvdomoncs. 


MASTITIS 


fast dependable results, case after case 


Here’s the mastitis treatment that you can count on to work as well 
next time as it did last time. That’s because liquid Terramycin for 
mastitis gets to the seat of the infection first with the most anti- 
biotic. The special liquid carrier delivers from 3 to 9 times as much 
antibiotic to the upper part of the udder. And the antibiotic itself— 
Terramycin backed up with polymyxin B sulfate—delivers the knock- 
out punch to bacteria that many other antibiotics miss entirely. 
Study the chart at the right and you'll see why month after month 
dairymen continue to make liquid Terramycin their first and last 
choice in mastitis treatments. 


Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc. Brooklyn 6, N. Y. 
World’s largest producer of antibiotics 
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While either penicillin, bacitracin, 
streptomycin or sulfonamide 
have octivity against the strepto- 
coccus, they have no effect on 
the pseudomonas even when 
used in combination! 








Terramycin gets both 
Terramycin for mastitis gets both 
types. This is one example of the 
way it works against both hard- 
to-clear-up cases as well as the 
ones that respond more readily 
to treatmeitt. 
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Farther “reach” of antibiotics 


in udder means fewer flare-ups 


Ointment base treatment 
Even when the antibiotic could 
do the job, it can't unless it 
reaches the site of the infection. 
Antibiotics in oil of ointment 
bases often cling to the walls of 
the teat canal—don't get be- 
yond lower third of the quarter. 


Terramycin in Liquid 
A free-flowing liquid disperses 
the antibiotic easily and quv:.: ly 
throughout the querter—reu...es 
the pockets of infection that 
could cause a flare-up of mastitis 
at a later date. After it does its 
work it milks out completely. 


Accurate treatment of diseose requires prompt, occurote Se 
diagnosis. It always poys to consult your veterinarian. D =P: 





